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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


[June  11,  1870, 


A  GAGE  D’ AMOUR. 

H ARLES,  —  for  it  seems  you  wish  to 
know,  — 

You  wonder  what  could  scare  me  so, 

And  why,  in  this  long-locked  bureau. 

With  trembling  fingers. 

With  tragic  mr  I  now  replace 
Tills  ancient  web  of  yellow  lace, 

Among  whose  faded  folds  the  trace 
Of  perfume  lingers. 

Friend  of  my  youth,  severe  as  true, 

I  guess  the  train  your  thoughts  pursue  ; 

But  this  my  state  is  nowise  due 
To  indigestion ; 

I  had  forgotten  it  was  there, 

A  scarf  that  Some-one  used  to  wear. 

Hinc  ilia'  ’•'  ■•lirima', —  so  s|>are 

Your  cynic  question. 


Fbrtsch,  born  in  1 750.  The  artist,  to  whom 
wo  are  indebted  for  the  picture  on  our  first 
page,  speaks  as  follows  of  the  wonderful 
mountain  environment:  “  Tliere  1  have  ex|H>- 
rienced  emotions  which  resemble  the  gloomy 
]>icture8  of  Ossian’s  Poem  ,  but  here  the  sun 
conqners  a  now  entrance  .liter  storm  ami 
temiK'St,  esjiecially  when  autumn  has  given  1 
its  golden  brown  and  orange  tints  to  the 
landsea|)e.  so  that  from  these  heights  the 
extended  region  resembles  a  Southern  scene, 
—  the  eye  Ixdiolds  such  beautifully  traced  ' 
mountain  outlines,  such  massy  clifi's  and  j 
rocks ;  and  at  one  such  glance  I  nmler- 
stood  clearly  a  remark  which  the  greatest  | 
master  of  recent  landscape-painting,  Carl  j 
Rottmann,  often  made  in  regard  to  Franco¬ 
nian  Switzerland,  —  that  in  many  and  many  I 
a  scene  he  had  found  himself  full  of  memories  ; 
of  the  classic  land  of  the  Gieeks.” 


Some-one  who  is  not  girlish  now. 

And  we<l  long  since.  We  meet  and  bow ; 

I  don’t  suppose  our  broken  vow 
Affects  us  keenly ; 

Yet,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  stirs 
My  pulse,  that  flimsy  scarf  of  hers. 

You  can’t  disturb  the  dust  of  years. 

And  smile  serenely. 

“  My  golden  locks  ”  are  gray  and  chill, 

For  hers,  —  let  them  be  sacred  still ; 

But  yet,  I  own,  a  bovdsh  thrill 

AV'ent  dancing  through  me, 
Charles,  when  I  held  yon  yellow  lace  ; 

For,  from  its  dusty  hiding-place, 

Peeped  out  an  arch,  inwnuous  face 
That  beckoned  to  me. 

We  lock  our  hearts  up.  nowadavs. 

Like  some  old  music-box  that  plays 
Unfashionable  airs  that  raise 
Derisive  pitv; 

Alas,  —  a  nothing  starts  tke  spring, 

And  lo,  the  sentimental  thing 
At  once  commences  quavering 
Its  lover’s  ditty. 

Laugh,  if  vou  will.  The  bov  in  me  — 

The  TOy  tkat  was  —  revived  to  see 
The  fresh  young  smile  that  shone  when  she, 
Of  old,  was  tender. 

Once  more  we  trod  the  Golden  Way,  — 
'That  mother  you  saw  yesterday, 

And  I,  whom  none  can  well  portray 
As  young  or  slender. 

She  twirled  the  faded  scarf  about 
Her  pretty  head,  and,  stepping  out. 

Slipped  am  in  mine,  with  half  a  pout 
Of  childish  ]>leasure. 

Where  we  were  bound  no  mortal  knows. 
For  then  you  plunged  in  Ireland's  woes. 
And  brought  me  blankly  back  to  prose 
And  Gladstone’s  measure. 

Well,  well,  the  wisest  bend  to  fate. 

My  brown  old  books  around  me  wait. 

My  pipe  still  holds,  unconfiscate. 

Its  wonted  station. 

Pass  me  the  wine.  To  Those  that  keep 
’The  bachelor's  secluded  sleep 
Peaceful,  inviolate,  and  deep, 

I  pour  libation. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  PUTTLACH. 

Franconian  Switzerland  presents  to 
the  view  of  the  lover  of  Nature  count¬ 
less  attractions,  especially  where  the  travel¬ 
ler  turns  his  steps  toward  the  Valiev  of 
Piittlach.  Beyond  Tuchersfeld,  whose  lofty 
cliffs  were  in  old  times  crowned  with  castles, 
he  comes  to  the  most  charming  part  of  this 
countrv-.  Abundant  and  variegated  foms 
of  mountains,  trees,  and  plants  surprise  the 
beholder.  At  one  time  the  valley  is  tree¬ 
less,  bleak,  and  barren,  as  frequently  in 
Spmn,  covered  with  broken  rocks,  brown 
earth,  and  sunburnt  vegetation ;  again  it  is 
a  paradise  of  luxuriant  verdure,  exuberant 
in  firs  and  beeches,  ferns  and  vines.  In 
such  a  scene,  magnificently  framed,  one 
descries  the  ancient  Pottenstein. 

The  old  buildings  lie  between  rocks, 
abundant  shrubbery,  and  the  meandering 
Piittlach.  On  the  summit  of  the  cliff  the 
castle  stands,  and  a  circlet  of  smaller  moun¬ 
tains  and  bleak  rocky  peaks  surrounds  the 
small  but  everywhere  beautiful  valley. 

Pottenstein  owes  its  name  to  the  land¬ 
grave  and  count  palatine  Botho  of  Bavaria, 
who  in  the  twelfth  eenturv'  occupied  the 
castle  which  was  greatly  injured  dimng  the 
Swedish  war  and  afterwards  must  have  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  carried  away. 

Pottenstein  is  the  cradle  of  the' distin¬ 
guished'  scholar  Martin  Crusius,  born  in 
1526,  professor  of  classical  philology  at  Tu¬ 
bingen  in  1559,  died  in  1607  at  Essbingen; 
and  of  the  historical  painter,  Sebastian 
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I  CHARLES  DICKENS’S  NEW  NOVEL.  | 
1  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ”  is  pub-  j 

'  lished  in  monthly  parts  in  London,  and  re-  i 
pi-oduced  in  this  journal  from  Advance  j 
I  Sheets  furnished  us  by  the  Author.  Ours  is  i 
:  the  Authorized  American  edition,  and  the  | 
only  one  for  which  Mr.  Dickens  receives 
comjiensation.  P2ach  number  of  the  serial 
as  published  in  London  embraces  thirty- 
two  octavo  pages :  this  we  divide  into  two  ' 
.  or  more  instalments,  giving  the  reader  the  | 
'  whole  number  several  days  licfore  it  is  pos-  ' 
sible  to  obtain  it  in  any  other  form. 

,  Each  Monthly  Part  of  Every  Saturday 
!  will  contain  the  English  monthly  instalment 
j  complete. 

I  AVe  give  this  week  a  fresh  chapter  of  ^ 
i  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,”  with  the  ; 
original  illustration  by  Fildes.  Further  j 
chapters  of  the  novel  will  appear  in  the  | 
next  two  numbers,  —  Nos.  25  and  26.  j 

!  Back  Numbers  of  Every  Saturday  | 
j  from  January’  1st  can  be  supplied  for  a  lim-  | 
ited  time  by  application  to  the  publishers  or 
I  any  news-dealer. 


PERSONALS. 


—  English  Joiiriitds  contradict  by  authority 
!  the  rejKirt  that  Mr.  Bright  is  alKiut  to  resign. 

I  — Prince  Anatole  Demidoff  died  in  Paris  on 
I  the  same  day  ihat  the  sale  of  his  marvellous  i 
I  collection  of  works  of  art  was  concluded. 

!  — It  took  eight  carriages  to  transport  the  ' 

I  flowers  which  were  thrown  at  Patti,  on  the  oc-  ' 
I  casion  of  her  last  appearance  at  the  Italiens,  j 
I  Paris,  previous  to  her  departure  for  London.  j 
—  Madame  Volpini  has  been  studying  with  , 
Ambrose  Tliomas  her  part  in  his  opera  of  Miij- 
non,  in  which  she  is  to  sing  in  Ixmdon.  TJic  ; 
composer  has  Just  added  a  new  song,  composed  ! 
expressly  for  her.  I 

—  Queen  Victoiia  has,  at  the  present  writing,  j 
seventeen  grandchildren,  —  sweet  seventeen. 
Eight  arc  boys  and  nine  are  girls.  The  last  1 


girl  has  just  lieeii  contributed  to  the  list  by  the 
Princess  Christian. 

—  The  Queen  of  England,  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  have  congratu¬ 
lated  the  Fhnpcror  Najwleon  on  the  failure  of 
the  i''<>t  for  his  assassination.  The  Emperor 
liimscif,  however,  probably  got  tlic  start  of  them 
hy  congratulatMig  himself  on  the  simt. 

—  The  prize  of  the  Belgian  Academy  for  a 
physical  or  mathcmAtical  investigation,  given 
once  every  five  years,  has  lK“cn  awanlcd  to  Pro-  ! 
fessor  Plateau,  for  his  incinoir  on  the  statics  of  | 
litpiids  submitted  solely  to  molecular  forces. 
The  difficulties  of  the  investigation  were  great, 
and  were  innclt  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
professor  is  blind. 

—  The  Fbtglish  pajK'rs  publish  such  absurd 
stupidities  as  this,  and  innocent  English  readers 
credit  them  :  ”  A  ibiel  was  about  to  take  jdaco 
on  Tluirsday,  at  Bougival,  near  Paris,  between 
two  pretty  yoting  American  ladies,  Iwth  of  them 
well  known  in  Paris  society,  and  Iwth  of  them 
nearly  engaged  to  one  happy  mortal,  a  gentle¬ 
man  renowned  for  his  wealth.  But  they  thought 
it  over,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tliey 
had  better  let  things  take  tlieir  regular  course, 
w'itliout  disfiguring  each  other’s  handsome  face. 
Pistols  are  such  dreadful  things  to  deal  witli ; 
and  so  they  thouglit  they  had  better  smooth 
down  their  temper  in  other  climes,  and  they 
have  left,  —  one  for  Italy,  the  other  for  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine.” 

—  Political  excitement  is  producing  at  Mad¬ 
rid  a  pleniifnl  crop  of  good  caricatures.  One  i 
of  the  tx'st  represents  Prim  dancing  on  a  slack  I 
roj)C  upon  the  points  of  swords,  which  he  wears 
as  stilts,  while  the  Repniilicans  and  partisans  of 
the  various  candidates  for  the  throne  look  on  in 
cxjiectation  of  a  fall.  It  is  called  “  Eipiilibrios 
del  Interinidad.”  Another  consists  merely  of  a 
sheet  divided  into  thirty  squares,  each  square  ! 
containing  a  comic  portrait  of  .some  one  of  the  i 
claimants  of  the  throne.  In  the  host  of  others, 
the  “Anciion  ”  and  the  “  Duel  ”  are  worthy  of  | 
notice.  The  former  represents  Prim  knocking 
down  the  crown  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  the  lat-  i 
ter,  which  is  j^rhaps  the  best  of  all,  depicts  him  | 
as  engaged  in  a  inortitl  combat  with  a  friar,  i 
while  a  bishop  acts  as  second  for  each  of  the  op-  I 
ponents. 


DECORATION  DAY. 

IT  is  curious  to  notice  how  soon  Nature  | 
takes  possession  of  a  deserted  battle-field,  ' 
and  goes  to  work  repairing  the  ravages  of  ' 
man.  With  a  magical  invisible  hand  she 
smooths  the  rough  earth-works,  tills  the  rifle-  | 
pits  with  delicate  flowers,  and  wraps  the  : 
splintered  tree-trunks  with  her  pretty  drap-  ' 
erj-  of  tendrils.  Soon  the  whole  sharj)  out¬ 
line  of  the  spot  is  lost  in  ])eaeeful  grass. 
Where  the  deadly  minic  ball  whistled 
through  the  foliage,  the  robin  pipers  its 
tremulous  note ;  and  where  the  menacing 
shell  described  its  curve  through  the  air,  a  ! 
harmless  crow  flies  in  circles.  Season  alter 
season  the  gentle  work  goes  on,  healing  the 
wounds  and  rents  made  by  the  merciless  en¬ 
ginery  of  war,  until  at  length  the  once  hotly 
contested  battle-ground  differs  from  none  of 
its  quiet  surroundings,  except,  perhaps,  that 
here  the  flowers  take  a  richer  tint  and  the 
grasses  a  deeper  emerald. 

It  is  so  that  the  battle-lines  may  be  oblit- 
eraled  by  Time,  but  there  are  left  other  and  I 
more  lasting  relies  of  the  struggle.  Tliat 
dinted  army  sabre,  with  a  bit  of  crape  knot¬ 
ted  at  its  hilt,  which  hangs  over  the  mantel¬ 
piece  of  the  “  best  room  ”  of  many  a  town 
and  country  house  in  these  States,  is  one  ; 
and  the  grave  of  the  fallen  hero  is  another. 
The  old  swords  will  be  treasured  and  hand¬ 
ed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  as 
priceless  heirlooms  and  with  them,  let  ns 
hope,  will  be  cherished  the  custom  of  dress¬ 
ing  with  annual  flowers  the  resting-places  of 
those  who  fell  during  the  Southern  war, 

“  With  the  tears  s  Lanil  hath  shed 
Their  graves  should  ever  be  green. 

“  Ever  their  Ihir,  true  glory 

Fondly  should  fame  rehearse  — 

Light  of  legemi  and  story. 

Flower  of  marble  and  verse  !  ” 

The  impulse  which  led  us  to  set  apart  a 
day  for  decorating  the  graves  of  our  soldiers 
sprung  fix)m  the  grieved  heart  of  the  nation, 
and  in  our  time  there  is  little  chance  of  the 
rite  being  neglected.  But  the  generations 
that  come  after  us  should  not  allow  the  ob¬ 
servance  to  fall  into  disuse.  What  with  us 
is  an  expression  of  Iresh  love  and  sorrow, 
should  be  with  them  an  acknowledgment  of 
an  incalculable  debt. 

Decoration  Day  is  certainly  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  national  holidays.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  sullen  batteries  which  used 
to  go  rumbling  through  our  streets  are  the 
crowds  of  light  carriages,  laden  with  flowers 
and  greenery,  wending  their  way  to  the  j 
neighboring  cemeteries  1  The  grim  cannon  | 
have  turned  into  palm-branches,  and  the 
shell  and  shrapnell  into  roses.  TTiere  is  no 
hint  of  war  in  these  gay  baggage  trains,  ex¬ 
cept  the  preseuee  of  men  in  undress  uniform, 


and  perhaps  here  and  there  an  empU'  sleeve 
to  remind  one  of  what  has  been,  ^ic  good 
order  [and  sobriety  which  prevail  in  onr 
tlmtnged  streets  are  noticeable.  Decoration 
Day  is  singularly  tree  frem  the  confusion  and 
extravagant  humor  which  attend  our  other 
public  holidays.  The  readiness  with  which 
our  volunteers  became  quiet  citizens  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  has  greatly  puzzled  foreign 
nations  not  bearing  in  mind  that  our  armies 
wore  composed  eldellv  of  industrious  and 
law-abiding  men  who  feft  their  jirivate  pur¬ 
suits  only  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose. 
The  end  attained,  they  were  as  ready  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farm,  the  office  and  the  work¬ 
shop  as  they  had  been  to  take  up  arms  at  the 
beginning  of  the  contest.  The  ceremonies 
of  Decoration  Day  arc  without  any  of  the 
noisy  demonstrations  common  enough  with 
our  people  on  other  occasions.  There  is 
scarcely  a  family  circle  that  has  been  left 
unbroken  by  the  war.  The  occasion  comes 
home  to  all,  and  while  our  setjuestered  coun- 
trj’  churchyards  and  the  burial-places  near 
our  great  cities  .are  being  hung  with  May 
garlands,  the  thought  cannot  but  come  to  us 
that  there  are  graves  lying  southward  which 
enfold  soldiers  as  valorous  as  our  own.  If 
our  northern  flowers  could  be  scattered  so 
far  they  might  not  fall  unkindly  on  those 
mounds.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  fact  that 
in  1867  tlie  women  of  Columbus,  Mississippi, 
strewed  flowers  alike  on  the  graves  of  tne 
National  and  Confederate  soldiers,  —  an  in¬ 
cident  touchingly  recorded  in  a  poem  enti¬ 
tled  “  The  Blue  and  the  Gray,”  published 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September 
1867. 

Sadly,  bat  not  with  apbraldlng,  . .  Ji 

The  generous  deed  was  done; 

In  the  storm  of  the  years  Ihst  are  hiding 

No  braver  battle  was  won;  —  , 

Under  the  soil  and  the  dew,  - 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ;  — 

Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

“  No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever, 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red  ; 

They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead  1 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  |  — 

Lore  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray.” 

Mr.  Nast  in  his  design,  which  we  engrave 
on  page  377,  has  given  shape  to  the  same 
sentiment.  ITie  grief  of  the  North  and  the 
South  is  one  this  day.  America  comes  to  the 
graves  of  her  sons,  and  feels  only  that  they 
are  her  children.  She  brings  flowers  and 
tears  for  all. 


RIGHT  IION.  W.  E.  FORSTER. 

Y  villi  AM  EDWARD  FORSTER, 
7  T  whose  jtortrait  is  given  on  page  384, 
is  the  son  of  William  Forster,  a  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  born  at 
Bradjxtle,  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  1818. 
He  was  educated  at  Tottenham,  in  the  school 
l)elongin»  to  his  Society  and  afterwards  set¬ 
tled  in  Bradford,  from  which  place  he  was 
returned  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1861. 
When,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Mr.  Gladstone  became  PremitT,  he  drew 
about  him  the  most  able  young  statesmen  of 
his  party,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Forster. 
He  had  already  made  his  mark  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  not  by  his  elotjuence,  —  for  eloquent, 
strictly  speaking,  he  is  not,  —  but  by  his 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects  with  which 
he  demt,  and  by  his  debating  power,  that 
was  distinguished  by  the  valuable  charac¬ 
teristic,  so  often  wanting  to  the  highest  elo- 
(juenee,  of  being  able  to  convince  waverers, 
if  not  convert  opponents.  A  memorable  in¬ 
stance  of  this  occurred  in  the  debate  on  the 
Federal  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports, 
when  the  Government,  sore  pressed  by  the 
opposition  argument  that  the  blockade  was 
but  a  paper  one  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
disregarded,  were  saved  by  the  timely  rising 
of  Mr.  Forster,  who,  with  hard  facts  admi¬ 
rably  arranged  and  well  argued,  knocked  the 
paper  theory  to  pieces  and  saved  England 
trom  a  war  with  this  country.  Mr.  Forster 
however,  is  known  in  America  chiefly  as  a 
prominent  leader  in  the  Educational  move¬ 
ment.  He  has  made  the  subicct  of  national 
education  his  study,  and  by  his  earnestness 
and  ability  has  won  for  himself  a  foremost 
place  among  the  Reformers. 


A  NEW  daily  pajter,  combining  the  pecul¬ 
iar  characteristics  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
'The  Athensenm,  and  Punch,  will  shortly 
make  its  appearance  (and  probably  its  dis¬ 
appearance)  in  Lt^ndon. 


The  third  of  Gavarni’s  series  of  strikin" 
drawings,  illustrating  the  Months,  is  printeo 
on  page  372. 


June  ll,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY :  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 
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LOWELL’S  NEW  BOOK  IN  ENGLAND. 

^PEAKING  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  new  volume 
of  critical  and  biograjthical  essays, 
“  Among  My  Books,”  the  last  number  of 
the  venerable  “  Westminster  Be  view  ”  re¬ 
marks  :  — 

“  If  the  professor  of  Belles  -  Lettres  in 
Harvard  College  is  so  strong,  what  must  the 
Professor  of  History  be  ?  Professor  Lowell 
has  written  a  book  which  we  cannot'  too 
highly  praise :  it  is  brilliant  in  style,  and 
masculine  in  its  good  sound  sense.  To 
whichever  of  the  si.x  essays  we  turn  we  find 
something  original.  With  the  Americans 
the  admirable  essay  —  admirable  no  less  in 
its  firm  grasp  of  the  subject  than  in  general 
historic  knowledge  —  uijon  ‘New  England 
Two  Centuries  Ago  ’  will  doubtless  be  most 
read.  But  the  kev-note  of  them  all  is  the 
same.  Professor  Lowell  never  lo.ses  sight 
of  the  fact  that  all  the  beautiful  sentiments 
in  the  world  weigh  less  than  a  single  lovely 
action.  This  is  the  corner-stone  of  his 
teaching  :  he  equally  impresses  it  when  he 
is  criticising  Petrarch  and  Rousseau,  or 
when  defending  Rousseau  against  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Burke  and  Moore.  It  is  Professor 
Lowell’s  high  and  maulv  tone  which  gives 
such  weight  to  his  teachings.  One  essay, 

‘  Shakes|H!are  Once  More,’  is  sim;  t»)  attract 
attention;  it  is  really  retreshing,  after  all 
the  nonsense  which  has  been  talked,  more 
especially  in  Germany,  to  meet  with  sober 
criticism.  Professor  Lowell,  noticing  the 
hapiiy  conjunctui-e  of  events  at  Shakesjieare’s 
birtn,  comments  on  the  diction  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  ‘  We  are  startled,’  he  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘  to  find  the  common  sailors  in 
“  Hiikiuvt’s  Voyages  ”  using  a  speech  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  buy  back  at  any  cost  ’ ; 
and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
poorest  sennons  and  pamphlets  of  the  day. 
And  this  is,  after  all,  the  real  reason  why 
we  so  often  cannot  understand  Shakespeare. 
AVe  do  not  speak  the  speech  he  sjioke. 
Mulla  Uj noramus  ijUie  nohls  non  laterent  si 
veterum  lectio  nobis  fuit  fainitiaris.  Excel¬ 
lent,  too,  are  Professor  Lowell’s  remarks 
n|)on  Shakespeare’s  classical  knowledge. 
He  sums  up  the  whole  matter  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pregnant  sentence  :  ‘  Shakes] )eare’s  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  classics  is  that  of  consan¬ 
guinity,  more  striking  in  exjiression  than  in 
mere  resemblance  of  feature.’  He  even  has 
the  boldness  to  question  Ben  Jonson’s  criti¬ 
cism  upon  the  famous  line,  ‘  Caesar  did 
never  wron»:  but  with  just  cause,’  and  we 
certainly  think  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
turning  the  edge  of  it.  Professor  Lowell, 
in  short,  so  thoroughly  understands  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  an  editor  of  ShakesjK-nre, 
that  we  shall  hojie  that  he  may  some  day 
undertake  the  task,  and  increase  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  America  in  ShakesjK'arian  criticism. 
In  conclusion,  we  give  a  hearty  welcome  to 
his  present  work.” 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  It  costs  our  English  cousins  about 
S  910,000  to  take  the  census  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

—  Mark  Lemon,  wit,  author,  and  actor, 
was  one  of  those  men  who  flourish  only  in 
large  cities,  and  flourish  best  in  London. 
The  death  of  the  editor  of  Punch  makes  a 
sad  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  men-about- 
town. 

—  A  London  pajier,  recording  the  death 
of  M.  Villemain,  says  ;  “  AI.  Villemain,  Per¬ 
petual  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  died  tran¬ 
quilly  ‘  of  that  terrible  maladv  called  eighty 
years.’  He  had  been  so  long  terjietual  Sec¬ 
retary  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  King  of  Ter¬ 
rors  himself  respected  the  title.” 

—  The  Court  Journal  says  that  there  is  a 
probability  of  the  London  Rowing  Club 
sending  over  a  crew  this  season  to  contest 
with  the  Hudson  River  Amateur  Associa¬ 
tions.  Such  a  race  would  create  great  ex¬ 
citement  amongst  rowing  men  in  both  coun¬ 
tries. 

—  Admiral  Lord  Lyons’s  celebrated  flag¬ 
ship,  the  Agamemnon,  that  the  Russian 
"uns  of  Sebastopol  failed,  when  at  point- 
blank  range,  to  sink,  was  lately  “  kub<'kcd 
down  ”  at  auction.  A  London  auctioneer 
with  his  hammer  succeeding  in  doing  what 
the  Russian  guns  could  n’t. 

—  The  kingdom  of  Greece  has  hitherto 
had  to  get  on  as  well  as  it  could  without  a 
national  air.  At  last  the  great  Hellenic 
nation  could  stand  it  no  longer.  A  German 
composer,  Au^st  von  Adelberg,  was  sent 
for ;  a  national  1  lymn  was  ordered  from  him, 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  executed  in 
presence  of  the  Sovereign  and  all  the  Royal 


family. '  The  air  is  said  to  be  original. 
Surely  an  adapted  melody  from  “  Fra 
Diavolo,”  or  from  Offenbach’s  opera  of 
“  Les  Brigands,”  would  have  met  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

—  “  Nature  ”  says  that  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  French  Academy  Marshal  Vaillant 
communicated  the  curious  fact  that  Cuvier’s 
name  was  ^  not  George,  but  Jean  Leojjold 
Nicolas  Frederic.  According  to  M.  Du¬ 
mas,  this  circumstance  was  well  known  to 
persons  familiarly  acquainted  with  Cuvier, 
but  no  reason  is  given  by  him  for  such  a 
singular  change  of  name. 

—  The  account  of  the  destructive  char¬ 
acter  of  the  revolutionarj'  bombs,  and  the 
secret  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
carried  about  by  Iwth  male  and  female  con¬ 
spirators,  greatly  alarms  the  (juiet  Parisians. 
'Ihe  young  cocodes  look  with  suspicion  upon 
ladies  with  too  profound  a  figure,  and  ladies 
regard  any  api)roximation  to  the  balloon  in 
aspect  in  the  male  figure  with  e(jual  alarm 
and  doubt. 

—  The  Parisians  have  had  their  fancy 
taken  by  an  English  yacht  which  has  been 
visiting  Paris.  One  arrangement  in  it  just 
suits  their  fresh-water  fancies  and  comfort¬ 
able  notions  about  sea-going:  it  is  a  little 
saloon  surrounded  by  looking-glass,  which 
is  carried  uj)  a  considerable  height’  above 
the  deck,  so  that  all  that  is  going  on  at  sea 
and  on  the  deck  can  be  seen  without  going 
u]),  which  is  inconvenient,  and  not  to  be 
risked,  of  course,  when  the  sea  is  high  and 
it  is  bad  weather. 

—  The  Gaulois  gives  some  curious  stati.s- 
tics.  It  states  that  the  human  heart  beats 
on  the  average  70  times  per  minute,  4,100 
times  per  hour,  100,400  times  per  day,  and 
37,306,000  times  per  year.  There  are 
2,150,916  persons  living  in  Paris,  and  the 
consequent  number  of  palpitations  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  —  ‘  , 

i:eatj  of  the  heart  per  minute  150,564,120 

“  “  hour  l'2,9a3,S47,200 

“  “  day  215,961,960,400 

“  “  year  140,242,112,296,000 

This  beats  most  recent  calculations  as  to  its 
stupidity. 

—  A  favorite  French  danse  use  has  recent¬ 
ly  effected  an  engagement  at  one  of  tlie 
theatres  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  terms  being 
60,000  francs  ])er  annum !  From  a  book, 
entitled  “  Etat  de  la  Musique  du  roi,”  dated 
11th  .lanuary,  1713,  we  find  that  the 
Grand  Monarch  |>aid  the  male  dancers 
various  jirices,  ranging  from  400  to  1,000 
francs.  Tlie  female  dancers  received  from 
400  to  900  francs.  The  fabulous  sums  paid 
to  dansenses  of  the  present  day  must  cause 
them  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  salaries 
paid  to  their  ])redecessors  during  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV. 

—  There  have  been  six  attempts  made  on 
the  life  of  Najxileon  HI.  ITie  first  was  in 
1852,  by  Kclsch,  a  half-pay  officer,  in  the 
pay  of  Mazzini ;  in  1855,  Pianon,  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  fired  on  him  in  the  Champs  Elysees ; 
Bellemore,  a  cobbler,  a  few  months  later, 
fired  into  one  of  the  Court  carriages ;  a 
Centgardc  the  same  year  attempted  to  stab 
His  Alajesty.  In  July,  1857,  came  to  light 
the  'Fibaldi,  Ledru-Rollin  plot ;  and  the 
most  dangerous  of  all,  in  December,  1857, 
the  Orsini  and  Pieri  bombs.  As  the  latter 
died  a  coward,  Orsini,  executed  at  the  same 
time,  begged  the  executioner  not  to  allow  his 
head  to  be  thrown  into  the  same  basket  as 
Pieri’s ! 

—  Speaking  of  copper  adulteration,  a 
writer  in  last  numbc'r  of  “  The  Food  Jour¬ 
nal,”  says :  “  As  in  this  world  partisans  can 
be  fbimd  for  almost  any  dogma,  no  matter 
how  ridiculous  it  may  be,  provided  that  it 
is  only  asserted  loudly  and  unblushingly 
enough,  —  so  our  grocer  friends  have,  by 
dint  of  continual  asseveration,  got  a  large 
number  of  people  to  positively  lielieve  in 
chicory-coffee,  and  call  this  filthy  root  an 
improvement !  The  terrible  absurdity  of 
this  idea  must  be  manifest  to  any  one  who 
glances  for  a  moment  at  the  subject.  The 
advocates  of  chicory  adulteration  know  well 
that  it  produces  a  sensation  of  oppression  in 
the  stomach,  and  they  take  advantage  of 
this  to  pretend  that  chicory  -  coffee  has 
strength,  and  are  believed,  by  ignorant  per¬ 
sons,  who  cannot  discriminate  between  that 
quality  and  indigestion,  and  whose  palates 
have  long  since  been  thorot^bly  vitiated. 
Another  cry. of  these  apolonsts  for  adultera¬ 
tion  is,  that,  thanks  to  ^icory,  coffee  is 
brought  down  within  the  'means  of  the  poor, 
who  otherwise  could  not  afford  to  drink  it. 
This  is  very  like  bringing  down  champagne 
for  the  use  of  the  poor,  by  adding  three 
fourths  of  small  beer,  only  that  in  this  case 
two  good  things  woiUd  spoiled,  whereas 
chicory  is  too  nasty  to  spcnl  at  all.” 


“  WE.” 

OH  !  love  is  left  in  bygone  years. 

Yet  there  has  been  no  broken  vow. 

“  ]Ve  ”  met  of  yore ;  ’t  is  “  you  and  /  ” 
That  sometimes  meet  each  other  now. 

A  quite  indifferent  he  and  she. 

Though  once  enshrined  in  lover’s  “  tee.” 

That  time,  ’t  is  now  long,  long  ago,  — 

Its  hopes,  its  joys  all  passed  away  ; 

On  life’s  calm  tide  three  bubbles  glow. 

And  pleasure,  youth,  and  love  are  they. 
Hope  paints  them  bright  as  bright  can  be  — 
Or  did  when  you  and  /  were  “  we.” 

I  paradised  some  woodland  cot ; 

I  built  great  “  castles  in  the  air  ” ; 

And  pleasure  was,  and  grief  was  not. 

In  cot  or  castle  thou  wert  there ; 

Yet  it  was  not  alone  for  thee. 

For  Fancy  always  whisjxjred  “  we.” 

The  distant  isles  of  future  years 

(Ream  brightly  through  the  golden  haze; 
Time’s  sea  a  reflex  heaven  appears. 

In  -which  the  stars  are  ha)>py  days ; 

At  least ’t  was  always  so  with  me 
When  lovers  you  and  1  were  “  we.” 

My  life  was  all  one  web  of  gohl. 

Where  thoughts  of  thee  like  gems  were  set ; 
But  soon  the  light  of  love  grew  cold. 

And  gems  and  gilding  faded ;  yet 
The  “  gilt  ”  and  “  paste  ”  seemed  true  to  me. 
But ’t  was  when  you  and  I  were  “  we.” 

Long,  long  ago,  with  life-ho|)e  shone 
These  faded  fancies  ;  now  they  seem 
AVild  fragments  of  a  gladness  gone, 

Tlie  memory  of  a  pleasant  dream. 

And  AVonder  whispers,  “  Can  it  be 
That  ever  you  and  I  were  ‘  we  ’  i  ” 


CAPTAIN  CUTTLE  AND  HUS  FRIEND 
JACK  BUN  SB  Y. 

The  reader  of  “  Domlx*y  and  Son  ”  will 
,  remember  that  when  Solomon  Gills,  the 
old  nautical-instrument  maker,  disappeared 
from  his  dingy  shop  (having  gone  in  search 
of  “AVal’r”),  he  left  in  the  keeping  of  his 
esteemed  fnend,  Captain  Ed’ard  Cuttle, 
mariner,  a  certain  jiackage  that  was  not  to 
be  opened  until  a  year  had  elapsed.  The 
appointed  time  having  came  round,  Cajitain 
Cuttle  calls  in  his  profound  shipmate,  Jack 
Bunsby,  to  witness  the  ojiening  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  paper,  and  Bunsby  then  and  there 
delivers  “  an  opinion  as  is  an  opinion.”  Mr. 
Eytinge  has  selected  this  episoile  for  the 
subject  of  his  drawing  on  page  377  of  the 
present  number :  — 

“  The  year  being  now  expired,  Captain  Cuttle 
deemed  it  expedient  to  open  the  packet;  but  as  lie 
had  alwa.vs  designed  doing  this  in  the  presence  of 
Rob  the  Urinder,  who  had  brought  it  to  him,  and 
as  he  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  regular  and  ship¬ 
shape  to  open  it  in  the  presence  of  somebody,  he 
was  sadly  put  to  it  for  want  of  a  witness.  In  this 
difficulty,  he  hailed  one  day  with  unusual  delight 
the  announcement  in  the  Shipping  Intelligence  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Cautious  Clara,  Captain  John 
bunsby,  from  a  coasting  voyage ;  and  to  that  phi¬ 
losopher  immediately  despatched  a  letter  by  post, 
enjoining  inviolable  Mcrecy  as  to  his  place  of  resi- 
.•tlence,  and  requesting  to  lie  favored  with  an  early 
visit,  in  the  evening  season. 

}  “  Bunsby,  who  was  one  of  those  sages  who  act 
upon  conviction,  took  some  days  to  get  the  con¬ 
viction  thoroughly  into  his  mind  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  to  this  etl'ect.  But  when  he  had 
grappled  with  the  fact  and  mastered  it,  he  prompt¬ 
ly  sent  bis  boy  with  the  message,  ‘  He ’s  a  coming 
tb-night  ’ ;  who,  being  instructed  to  deliver  those 
words  and  disappear,  fulfilled  his  mission  like  a 
tarry  spirit  charged  with  a  mysterious  warning. 

“  The  captain,  well  pleased  to  receive  it,  made 
preparation  of  pipes  and  rum  and  water,  and 
awaited  his  visitor  in  the  back  parlor.  At  the 
hour  of  eight,  a  deep  lowing,  as  of  a  nautical  bull, 
outside  the  shop-door,  succeeded  by  the  knocking 
of  a  stick  on  the  panel,  announced  to  the  listening 
ear  of  Captain  Cuttle  that  Bunsby  was  alonraide; 
whom  be  instantly  admitted,  shaggy  and  loose, 
and  with  his  stolid  mahogany  visage,  as  usual, 
appearing  to  have  no  consciousness  of  anything 
before  it,  but  to  be  attentively  observing  something 
that  was  taking  place  in  quite  another  part  of  the 
world. 

‘‘‘Bunsby,’  said  the  captain,  grasping  him  by 
the  hand,  ‘  what  cheer,  my  lad,  what  cheer?  ’ 

“  ‘  Shipmet,’  replied  the  voice  within  Bunsby, 
unaccompanied  bv  any  sign  on  the  part  of  the 
commander  himself,  ‘  hearty,  hearty.’ 

“  ‘  Bunsby !  ’  said  the  captain,  rendering  irre¬ 
pressible  homage  to  bis  genius,  ‘  here  yon  are !  a 
man  as  can  give  an  opinion  as  is  brighter  than 
di’monds  —  and  give  me  the  lad  with  the  tarry 
trousers  as  shines  to  me  like  di'monds  bright,  for 
which  vou  ’ll  overhaul  the  Stanfell's  Budget,  and 
when  found  make  a  note.  Here  yon  are,  a  man 
as  gave  an  opinion  in  this  here  very  place,  that  has 
come  true,  every  letter  on  it,’  wliich  the  captain 
sincerely  believed. 

“  ‘  Ay,  ay  ?  ’  growled  Bunsby. 

“  ‘  Every  letter,’  said  the  captain. 

‘‘  ‘  For  why  ?  ’  growled  Bunsby,  looking  at  his 
friend  for  the  first  time.  ‘Which  way?  If  so, 
why  not?  Therefore.’  With  these  oracular 
words  —  they  seemed  almost  to  make  the  captain 
giddy;  they  launched  him  upon  such  a  sea  of 
speculation  and  conjecture  —  the  sage  submitted 
to  bo  helped  off  with  his  pilot-coat,  and  accompa¬ 


nied  his  friend  into  the  back  parlor,  where  his 
band  presently  alighted  on  the  rum-bottle,  from 
which  he  brewed  a  stiff  glass  of  grog;  and  pres¬ 
ently  afterwards  on  a  pipe,  which  he  filled,  lighted, 
and  began  to  smoke. 

“  Captain  Cuttle,  imitating  his  visitor  in  the 
matter  of  these  particulars,  though  the  rapt  and 
imperturbable  manner  of  the  great  commander 
was  far  above  his  powers,  sat  in  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  fireside,  observing  him  respectfully, 
and  as  if  he  waited  for  some  encouragement  or 
expression  of  curiosity  on  Bunsby’s  part  which 
should  lead  him  to  bis  own  affairs.  But  as  the 
mahogany  philosopher  gave  no  evidence  of  being 
sentient  of  anything  but  warmth  and  tobacco,  ex¬ 
cept  once,  when  taking  his  pipe  from  his  lips  to 
make  room  for  his  glass,  he  incidentally  remarked 
with  exceeding  gruffness,  that  his  name  was  Jack 
Bunsby  —  a  declaration  that  presented  but  small 
opening  for  conversation  —  the  captain  bespeaking 
his  attention  in  a  short  complimentary  exordium, 
narrated  the  whole  history  of  Uncle  Sol’s  depar¬ 
ture,  with  the  change  it  had  pro<luced  in  his  own 
life  and  fortunes,  and  concluded  by  placing  the 
packet  on  the  table. 

“  After  a  long  pause,  Mr.  Bunsby  nodded  bis 
head. 

“  ‘  Open  ?  ’  said  the  captain. 

“  Bunsby  noilded  again. 

“  The  captain  accordingly  broke  the  seal,  and 
disclosed  to  view  two  folded  papers,  of  which  he 
severally  read  the  indorsements,  thus:  ‘  Last  Will 
and  Testament  of  Solomon  Gills.’  ‘  Letter  for 
Ned  Cuttle.’ 

“  Bunsby,  with  his  eye  on  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
seemed  to’ listen  for  the  contents.  The  captain 
therefore  hemmed  to  clear  his  throat,  and  read  the 
letter  aloud. 

“  ‘  “  My  dear  Ned  Cuttle.  AVhen  I  left  home  for 
the  West  Imlies  —  ’’  ’ 

‘‘  Here  the  captain  stopped,  and  looked  hard  at 
Bunsby,  who  l<x>ked  fixedly  at  the  Cf>ast  of  Green¬ 
land. 

“  —  in  forlorn  search  of  intelligence  of  my 
dear  boy,  I  knew  that  if  you  were  acquainted  with 
my  design,  you  would  thwart  it.  or  accompany 
me;  and  therefore  I  kept  it  secret.  If  yon  ever 
read  this  letter,  Ned,  1  am  likely  to  be  dead.  A'ou 
will  easily  forgive  an  old  friend's  folly  then,  and 
will  feel  for  the  restlessness  and  uncertainty  in 
which  he  wandered  away  on  such  a  wild  voyage. 
So  no  more  of  that.  I  have  little  hope  that  my 
poor  boy  will  ever  read  these  words,  or  gladden 
your  eyes  with  the  sight  of  his  frank  face  any 
more.”  No,  no ;  no  more,’  said  Captain  Cuttle, 
sorrowfully  meditating;  ‘no  more.  There  he  lays, 
all  his  d.ays  —  ’ 

“  Mr.  Bunsby,  who  had  a  musical  ear,  suddenly 
bellowed,  ‘  In  the  Bays  of  Biscay,  O !  ’  which  so  af¬ 
fected  the  good  captain,  as  an  appropriate  tribute 
to  departed  worth,  that  he  shook  him  by  the  hand 
in  acknowledgment,  and  was  fain  to  wipe  his 
eyes. 

“  ‘  Well,  well!  ■  said  the  captain  with  a  sigh,  as 
the  lament  of  Bunsby  ceased  to  ring  and  vibrate  in 
the  skylight.  ‘Affliction  sore,  long  time  he  bore, 
and  let  us  overhaul  the  wollum,  and  there  find  it.’ 

”  ‘  Physicians,"  observed  Bunsby,  ‘  was  in  vain.’ 

”  ‘  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,’  said  the  captain,  ‘  what ’s 
the  go^  o’  them  in  two  or  three  hundred  fathom 
o’  water!  ’  Then,  returning  to  the  letter,  he  read 
on:  “‘But  if  he  should  be  by,  when  it  is  opened  ’’  ’  ; 
the  captain  involuntarily  looked  round,  and  shook 
his  head ;  ‘  “  or  should  know  of  it  at  any  other 
time’”;  the  captain  shook  his  head  again;  ‘“my 
blessing  on  him !  In  case  the  accompanying  paper 
is  not  legally  written,  it  matters  very  little,  for  there 
is  no  one  interested  but  you  and  he,  and  mv  plain 
wish  is,  that  if  he  is  living  he  should  have  what  lit¬ 
tle  there  may  be,  and  if  (as  I  fear)  otherwise,  that 
you  should  have  it,  Ned.  A’ou  will  respect  my  wish, 
1  know.  God  bless  you  for  it,  and  for  all  your 
friendliness  besides,  to  Solomon  Gill.s.”  Buns¬ 
by  !  ’  said  the  ca]>tain,  appealing  to  him  solemnly, 
‘  what  do  you  make  of  this?  There  you  sit,  a  man 
as  had  his  head  broke  from  infancy  np’ards.  and 
has  got  a  new  opinion  into  it  at  every  seam  as  has 
been  opened.  Now,  what  do  you  make  o’  this?  ’ 

“  ‘  If  so  be,’  returned  Bunsby,  with  unusual 
promptitude,  ‘  as  he ’s  dead,  my  opinion  is  he  won’t 
come  back  no  more.  If  so  be  .as  he ’s  alive,  my 
opinion  is  he  will.  Do  1  say  he  will  ?  No.  Why 
not?  Because  the  bearings  of  this  obserwation  lays 
in  the  application  on  it.’ 

“  ‘  Bunsby !  ’  said  Captain  Cuttle,  who  would 
seem  to  have  estimated  the  value  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  friend’s  opinions  in  proportion  to  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  making 
anything  out  of  them ;  ’‘  Bunsby,’  said  the  captain, 
quite  confounded  by  admiration,  ‘you  carry  a 
weight  of  mind  easy,  as  would  swamp  one  of  my 
tonnage  soon.  But  in  regard  o'  this  here  will,  I 
don’t  mean  to  take  no  steps  towards  the  property 

—  Lord  forbid! — except  to  keep  it  for  a  more 
rightful  owner:  and  I  hope  yet  as  the  rightful 
owner,  Sol  Gills,  is  living  and  ’ll  come  back,  strange 
as  it  is  that  he  ain’t  forwarded  no  despatches.  Now, 
what  is  your  opinion,  Bunsby,  as  to  stowing  of 
these  here  papers  away  again,  and  marking  out¬ 
side  as  they  was  opened,  such  a  day,  in  presence 
of  .lohn  Bunsby  and  Ed’ard  Cuttle  ?  ’ 

“  Bunsby,  descrying  no  objection  on  the  coast 
of  Greenla’nd  or  elsewhere  to  this  proposal,  it  was 
carried  into  execution ;  and  that  great  man,  bring¬ 
ing  his  eye  into  the  present  for  a  moment,  affixed 
his  sign-manual  to  the  cover,  totally  abstaining 
with  characteristic  modesty  from  the  use  of  capi¬ 
tal  letters.  Captain  Cuttle  having  attached  his 
own  left-handed  signature  and  locked  up  the  pack¬ 
et  in  the  iron  s:ife,  entreated  his  guest  to  mix  an¬ 
other  glass  and  smoke  another  pipe;  and  doing  the 
like  himself,  fell  a  musing  over  the  fire  on  the  pos¬ 
sible  fortunes  of  the  poor  old  Instmment-ihaker.” 

—  Dombty  and  Son.  VoL  U.  pp  120-124.  Li¬ 
brary  Edition  of  Charla  Dickens's  Aurels. 


Galioxani  has  the  following  advertisement :  “  To 
gentlemen  by  birth  and  education  only.  —  The 
friends  of  a  young  English  lady,  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  income,  wish  to  find  for  her  an  English  hus¬ 
band,  as  above.  A  perfect  gentleman  preferred  to 
a  large  purse.  Letters  (in  greatest  confidence), 
arranging  an  interview  and  giving  full  name  and 
address,  to  be  sent  to  ... .  Paris.”  Perfect  gen¬ 
tlemen  arc  requested  to  walk  up ! 


^  (Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Fiztos,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the 
District  Conrt  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.] 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

{FVom  the  Author's  Advance  Sheets.) 

WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CHAPTER  X.  '  {ireatly  alarmed  or  had  my  rest 


SMOOTHING  THE  WAY.  | 

T  has  been  often  enough  remarked  that  I 
women  have  a  curious  power  of  divining  ! 
the  characters  of  men,  which  would  seem  to 
be  innate  and  instinctive ;  seeing  that  it  is 
arrived  at  through  no  patient  process  of 
reasoning,  that  it  can  give  no  satisfactory 
or  suftieient  account  of  itself,  and  that  it 
pronounces  in  the  most  confident  manner 
even  against  accumulated  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  other  sex.  But  it  has  not  been 
quite  so  often  remarked  that  this  power  ! 
(fallible,  like  every  other  human  attribute),  | 
is  for  the  most  ’;art  absolutely  incapable  of  ‘ 
self-revision ;  an  1  that  when  it  has  delivered  j 
an  adverse  opinion  which  by  all  human  lights 
is  subsequently  proved  to  have  failed,  it  is 
undistinguishable  from  prejudice,  in  respect 
of  its  determination  not  to  be  corrected. 
Nay,  the  very  possibility  of  contradiction  or 
disproof,  however  remote,  communicates  to 
this  feminine  judgment  from  the  first,  in  J 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  weakness  attend-  | 
ant  on  the  testimony  of  an  interested  wit-  I 
ness;  so  personally  and  strongly  does  the  , 
fair  diviner  connect  herself  with  her  divina-  ’ 
tion.  I 

“  Now,  don't  you  think,  Ma  dear,”  said 
the  Minor  Canon  to  his  mother  one  day  as  | 
she  sat  at  her  knitting  in  his  little  liook-  . 
room,  “  that  you  are  rather  hard  on  Mr. 
Neville  ?  ” 

“No,  I  do  not,  Sept,”  returned  the  old 
lady. 

“  Let  us  discuss  it,  Ma.” 

“  I  have  no  objection  to  discuss  it.  Sept. 

I  trust,  my  dear,  I  am  alw-ays  open  to  dis¬ 
cussion.”  There  was  a  vibration  in  the  old 
lady’s  cap,  as  though  she  internally  added, 

“  And  1  should  like  to  see  the  discussion 
that  would  change  my  mind  I  ” 

“  Very  good,  Ma,”  said  her  conciliatory 
ron.  “  There  is  nothing  like  being  open  to 
discussion.” 

“  I  hope  not,  my  dear,”  returned  the  old 


violently  broken,  I  believe  I  might  never  ] 
have  heard  of  that  disgraceful  transaction,”  i 
said  the  old  lady.  I 

“  To  be  candid,  Ma,  I  think  I  should  have 
kept  it  from  you  if  I  could,  though  I  had  1 
not  decidedly  made  up  my  mind.  I  was  fol¬ 
lowing  Jasper  out  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
subject,  and  to  consider  the  expediency  of  1 
his  and  my  jointly  hushing  the  thing  up  on  | 
all  accounts,  when  I  found  him  speaking  to  j 
you.  Then  it  was  too  late.”  i 

“  Too  late,  indeed,  Sept.  He  was  still  as 
pale  as  gentlemanly  ashes  at  what  had  taken 
place  in  his  rooms  over  night.” 

“  If  I  had  kept  it  from  you,  Ma,  you  may 
be  sure  it  would  have  been  for  your  peace 
and  quiet,  and  for  the  good  of  the  young 
men,  and  in  my  best  discharge  of  my  duty 
according  to  my  lights.” 

The  old  lady  immediately  walked  across 
the  room  and  kissed  him,  saying,  “  Of 
course,  my  dear  Sept,  I  am  sure  of  that.” 

“  However,  it  became  the  town-talk,”  said 
Mr.  Crisparkle,  rubbing  his  ear,  as  his 
mother  resumed  her  seat  and  her  knitting,  | 
“  and  passed  out  of  my  power.”  '  j 

“  And  I  said  then.  Sept,”  returned  the  | 
old  lady,  “  that  I  thought  ill  of  Mr.  Neville,  j 
And  I  say  now,  that  I  think  ill  of  Mr.  Ne-  | 
ville.  And  I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  that  ! 
I  hope  Mr.  Neville  may  come  to  good,  but  I 
don’t  believe  he  will.”  Here  the  cap  vi¬ 
brated  again,  considerably. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  Ma  — ” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  so,  my  dear,”  inter¬ 
posed  the  old  lady,  knitting  on  firmly,  “  but 
1  can’t  help  it.” 

I  “  —  For,”  pursued  the  Minor  Canon,  “  it 
'  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Neville  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  industrious  and  attentive,  and  that  he 
improves  apace,  and  that  he  has  —  I  hope  I 
may  say  —  an  attachment  to  me.” 

“  There  is  no  merit  in  the  last  article,  my 
dear,”  said  the  old  lady,  quickly,  “  and  if  he 
says  there  is,  I  think  the  worse  of  him  for 
the  boast.”  . 


“  But,  my  dear  Ma,  he  never  said  there 
was.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  returned  the  old  lady; 

“  still,  I  don’t  see  that  it  greatly  signifies.” 

There  was  no  impatience  in  the  pleasant 
look  with  which  Mr.  Crisparkle  contem¬ 
plated  the  pretty  old  piece  of  china  as  it 
knitted ;  but  there  was,  certainly,  a  humor¬ 
ous  sense  of  its  not  being  a  piece  of  china 
to  argue  with  very  closely.  ^ 

“Besides,  Sept.  Ask  yourself  what  he  | 
would  be  without  his  sister.  You  know  \ 
what  an  influence  she  has  over  him ;  you 
know  what  a  capacity  she  has ;  you  know 
that  whatever  ho  reads  with  you,  he  reads 
with  her.  Give  her  her  fair  share  of  your 
praise,  and  how  much  do  you  leave  for 
him  ?  ” 

At  these  words  Mr.  Crisparkle  fell  into  a 


up  to  the  contents  of  the  closet,  and  a  musi¬ 
cal  air  of  intending  to  combine  all  its  har¬ 
monies  in  one  delicious  fugue.  No  common 
closet  with  a  vulgar  door  on  hinges,  open- 
able  all  at  once,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be 
disclosed  by  degrees,  this  rare  closet  had  a 
I  lock  in  mid-air,  where  two  perpendicular 
slides  met :  the  one  falling  down,  and  the 
other  pushing  up.  The  upper  slide,  on 
being  pulled  down  (leaving  the  lower  a 
double  mystery),  revealed  deep  shelves  of 
pickle-jars,  jam-pots,  tin  canisters,  spice- 
boxes,  and  agreeably  outlandish  vessels  of 
blue  and  white,  the  luscious  lodgings  of 
preserved  t.amarinds  and  ginger.  Every 
Ijenevolent  inhabitant  of  this  retreat  had 
I  his  name  inscribed  upon  his  stomach.  The 
I  pickles,  in  a  uniform  of  rich  brown  double- 
j  breasted  buttoned  coat,  and  yellow  or  som- 


little  revery,  in  which  he  thought  of  several  bre  drab  continuations,  announced  their 


things.  He  thought  of  the  times  he  had 
seen  the  brother  and  sister  together  in  deep 
converse  over  one  of  his  own  old  college 
books ;  now,  in  the  rimy  mornings,  when  he 
made  those  sharpening  pilgrimages  to  Clois- 
terham  Weir;  now,  in  the  sombre  evenings, 
when  he  faced  the  wind  at  sunset,  having 
climbed  his  favorite  outlook,  a  beetling  fri^- 
ment  of  monastery  ruin ;  and  the  two  stu¬ 
dious  figures  passed  below  him  along  the 
margin  of  the  river,  in  which  the  town  fires 
and  lights  already  shone,  making  the  land¬ 
scape  bleaker.  He  thought  how  the  con¬ 
sciousness  had  stolen  upon  him  that,  in 
teaching  one,  he  was  teaching  two;  and 
how  he  had  almost  insensibly  adapted  his 
explanations  to  both  minds,  —  that  with 
which  his  own  was  daily  in  contact,  and  that 
which  he  only  approached  through  it.  He 
thoi^ht  of  the  gossip  that  had  reached 
him  from  the  Nuns’  House,  to  the  effect  that 


I  portly  forms,  in  printed  capitals,  as  Wal- 
I  nut.  Gherkin,  Cnion,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
j  Mixed,  and  other  members  of  that  noble 
I  family.  The  jams,  as  being  of  a  less  mas¬ 
culine  temperament,  and  as  wearing  curl¬ 
papers,  announced  themselves  in  feminine 
caligraphy,  like  a  soft  whisper,  to  be  Rasp- 
berrj’,  Gooseberrj-,  Apricot,  Plum,  Damson, 
Apple,  and  Pear.  The  scene  closing  on 
these  charmers,  and  the  lower  slide  ascend¬ 
ing,  oranges  were  revealed,  attended  by  a 
mighty  japanned  sugar-box,  to  temper  their 
acerbity  if  unripe.  Home-made  biscuits 
waited  at  the  Court  of  these  Powers,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  goodly  fi’agment  of  plum- 
I  cake,  and  various  slender  ladies’  fingers,  to 
j  be  dipped  into  sweet  wine  and  kissed, 
j  Lowest  of  all,  a  compact  leaden  vault  en- 
i  shrined  the  sweet  wine  and  a  stock  of  cor- 
I  dials:  whence  issued  whispers  of  Seville 
I  Orange,  Lemon,  Almond,  and  Carraway- 


Helena,  whom  he  had  mistrusted  as  so  proud 
and  fierce,  submitted  herself  to  the  fairj'- 
bride  (as  he  called  her),  and  learnt  from 
her  what  she  knew.  He  thought  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  alliance  between  those  two,  exter¬ 
nally  so  very  different.  He  thought  —  per¬ 
haps  most  of  all  —  could  it  be  that  these 
things  were  yet  but  so  many  weeks  old,  and 
had  become  an  integral  part  of  his  life  ? 

As,  whenever  the  Reverend  Septimus  fell 
a-musing,  his  good  mother  took  it  to  be  an 
infhlliblc  sign  that  he  “wanted  support,” 
the  blooming  old  lady  made  all  haste  to  the 
dining-room  closet,  to  produce  from  it  the 
support  embodied  in  a  glass  of  Constantia 
and  a  home-made  biscuit.  It  was  a  most 
wonderful  closet,  worthy  of  Cloisterham  and 
of  Minon  Canon  Corner.  Above  it,  a  portrait 
of  Handel  in  a  flowing  wig  beamed  down  at 
the  spectator,  with  a  knowing  air  of  being 


seed.  Th(We  was  a  crowning  air  upon  this 
closet  of  closets,  of  having  been  for  i^es 
hummed  through  by  the  Cathedral  bell  and 
organ,  until  those  venerable  bees  had  made 
sublimated  honey  of  eveiything  in  store ; 
and  it  was  always  observed  that  eveiy  dip¬ 
per  among  the  shelves  (deep,  as  has  been 
noticed,  and  swallowing  up  head,  shoulders, 
and  elbows)  came  forth  again  mellow-faced, 
and  seeming  to  have  undergone  a  saccharine 
transfiguration. 

The  Reverend  Septimus  yielded  himself 
up  quite  as  willing  a  victim  to  a  nauseous 
medicinal  herb-closet,  also  presided  over  by 
the  china  shepherdess,  as  to  this  glorious 
cupboard.  To  what  amazing  infusions  of 
gentian,  peppermint,  gilliflower,  sage,  pars¬ 
ley,  thyme,  rue,  rosemary,  and  dandelion, 
did  his  courageous  stomach  submit  itself! 
In  what  wonderful  wrappers  enclosing  Lay- 


lady,  evidently  shut  to  it.  ' 

“  Well  I  Mr.  Neville,  on  that  unfortunate  | 
occasion,  commits  himself  under  provoca-  I 
tion.” 

“  And  under  mulled  wine,”  added  the  old 
lady. 

“  I  must  admit  the  wine.  Though  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  two  young  men  were  much  alike 
in  that  regard.” 

“  I  don’t  I  ”  said  the  old  lady. 

“  Why  not,  Ma  ?  ” 

“  Bec.ause  I  don't,"  said  the  old  lady. 

“  Still,  I  am  quite  open  to  discussion.” 

“  But,  ray  dear  M.a,  I  cannot  see  how  we 
arc  to  discuss,  if  you  take  that  line.” 

“  Blame  Mr.  Neville  for  it.  Sept,  and  not 
me,”  said  the  old  lady  with  stately  severity. 

“  My  dear  Ma  I  Why  Mr.  Neville  ?  ”  | 

“  Because,”  said  Mrs.  Crisparkle,  retiring  i 
on  first  principles,  “  he  came  home  intoxi-  j 
cated,  and  did  great  discredit  to  this  house,  | 
and  showed  great  disrespect  to  this  fam¬ 
ily.” 

“  That  is  not  to  be  denied,  Ma.  He  was 
then,  and  he  is  now,  very  sorry  for  it.” 

“  But  for  Mr.  Jasper’s  well-bred  consider¬ 
ation  in  coming  up  to  me  next  day,  after 
service,  in  the  Nave  itself,  with  his  gown 
otill  on,  and  expressing  his  hope  that  I  had 


By  the  River. 
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ers  of  dried  leaves,  would  he  swathe  his  j  Neville.  'Ihere  is  a  notion  about  that  he  is 
rosy  and  contented  face,  if  his  mother  sus-  a  dangerously  passionate  fellow,  of  an  un- 
pected  him  of  a  toothache  !  What  botani-  controllable  and  fiirious  temper ;  he  is 
cal  blotches  would  he  eheertully  stick  upon  realty  avoided  as  such.” 
his  cheek,  or  forehead,  if  the  dear  old  lady  I  have  no  doubt  he  is,  poor  fellow,”  said 
convicted  him  of  an  impt'rceptible  pimple  Helena,  with  a  look  of  proud  compassion  at 
there  1  Into  this  herbiwcoiis  j)enitentiary,  sit-  her  brother,  expressing  a  deep  sense  of  his 
uated  on  an  upper  staircase-landing,  —  a  low  being  ungenerously  treated.  “  I  should  be 
and  narrow  whitewashed  cell,  when'  bunches  quite  sure  of  it,  from  your  saying  so ;  but 
of  dried  leaves  hung  fn>m  rusty  hooks  in  what  you  tell  me  is  confirmed  by  suppressed  | 
the  ceiling,  and  were  spread  out  niwn  shelves,  hints  and  retereuces  that  1  meet  with  every 
in  company  with  portentous  bottles,  —  would  1  d.iy.” 

the  Reverend  Septimus  submissivelv  be  led,  Now,”  Mr.  Crisparkle  again  resumed,  in 
like  the  highly  i>opular  lamb  who  has  so  long  a  tone  of  mild  though  firm  persuasion,  “  is 
and  unresistingly  been  led  to  the  slaughter,  not  this  to  be  regretted,  and  ought  it  not  to 
and  there  would  he,  unlike  that  lamb,  bore  be  amended  ?  These  are  early  days  of  Ne- 
nobody  but  himself.  Not  even  doing  that  j  ville’s  in  Cloisterham,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  ' 
much,  so  that  the  old  lady  were  busy  and  his  not  outliving  such  a  prejudice,  and  prov-  j 
pleased,  he  would  quietly  swallow  what  was  ing  himselt'to  have  been  misunderstood.  But  i 
given  him,  merely  taking  a  corrective  dip  of  how  much  wiser  to  take  action  at  once  than 
hands  and  face  into  the  great  bowl  of  dried  to  trust  to  uncertain  time  !  Besides,  apart 
rose-leaves,  and  into  tlie  other  great  bowl  of  from  its  being  politic,  it  is  right.  For  there 
dried  lavender,  and  then  would  go  out,  as  con-  can  be  no  question  that  Neville  was  wrong.” 
fident  in  the  sweetening  jmwers  of  Cloister-  “  He  was  provoked,”  Helena  submitted, 
ham  Weir  and  a  wholesome  mind,  as  Lady  “  He  was  the  assailant,”  Mr.  CriB{>arkle 
Macbeth  was  hopeless  of  those  of  all  the  submitted. 

seas  that  roll.  Tliey  walked  on  in  silence,  until  Helena 

In  the  present  instance  the  gooii  Minor  raised  her  eyes  to  the  Minor  Canon’s  face. 
Canon  took  his  glass  of  Constantia  with  an  and  said,  almost  reproachfully,  “  O  Mr, 
excellent  grace,  and,  so  supported  to  his  Crisparkle,  would  you  have  Neville  throw 
mother’s  satisfaction,  applied  himself  to  the  himself  at  young  Drood’s  feet,  or  at  Mr. 
remaining  duties  of  the  day.  In  their  or-  Jasper’s,  who  maligns  him  every  day !  In 
derly  and  punctual  progress  they  brought  your  heart  you  cannot  mean  it.  From  your 
round  Vesper  Service  and  twilight.  The  heart  you  could  not  do  it,  if  Ids  case  were 
Cathedral  being  very  cold,  he  set  off  for  a  yours.” 

brisk  trot  after  service ;  the  trot  to  end  in  a  “I  have  represented  to  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
charge  at  his  favorite  fragment  of  ruin,  which  Helena,”  said  Neville,  with  a  glance  of  def- 
was  to  be  carried  by  storm,  without  a  pause  erence  toward  his  tutor,  “  that  if  I  could  do 
for  breath,  it  from  my  heart  I  would.  But  I  cannot. 

He  carried  it  in  a  masterly  manner,  and,  and  I  revolt  from  the  pretence.  You  forget, 
not  breathed  even  then,  stood  looking  down  however,  that  to  put  the  case  to  Mr.  Cris- 
upon  the  rivCr.  The  river  at  Cloisterham  is  parkle  as  his  own,  is  to  suppose  Mr.  Crispar- 
sufficiently  near  the  sea  to  throw  up  often-  kle  to  have  done  what  I  did.” 
times  a  quantity  of  sea-weed.  An  unusual  “  I  ask  his  pardon,”  said  Helena, 
quantity  had  come  in  with  tlie  last  tide,  and  “  You  see,  ”  remarked  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
tfiis,  and  the  contusion  of  the  water,  and  the  again  laying  hold  of  his  opportunity,  though 
restless  dipping  and  fiiq)ping  of  the  noisy  with  a  moderate  and  delicate  touch,  “you 
gulls,  and  an  angyy  light  out  seaward  be-  both  instinctively  acknowledge  that  Neville 
yond  the  brown-sailed  barges  that  were  did  wrong!  Then  why  stop  short,  and  not 
turning  black,  foreshadowed  a  stonny  night,  otherwise  acknowledge  it  ?  ” 

In  his  mind  he  was  contrasting  the  wild  and  “  Is  there  no  difierence,”  asked  Helena, 
noisy  sea  with  the  quiet  harlxn-  of  Minor  with  a  little  faltering  in  her  manner,  “  be- 
Canon  Corner,  when  Helena  and  Neville  tween  submission  to  a  generous  spirit,  and 
Landless  passed  below  him.  He  had  had  the  submission  to  a  base  or  trivial  one  ?  ” 
two  together  in  his  thoughts  all  day,  and  at  Before  the  worthy  Minor  Canon  was  quite 
once  climbed  down  to  speak  to  them  together,  ready  with  his  argument  in  reference  to  this 
The  footing  was  rough  in  an  uncertain  light  nice  distinction,  Neville  struck  in,  — 
for  any  tread  save  that  of  a  good  climber ;  “  Help  me  to  clear  myself  with  Mr.  Cris- 

but  the  Minor  Canon  was  as  good  a  climber  parkle,  Helena.  Help  me  to  convince  him 
as  most  men,  and  stood  beside  them  before  that  I  cannot  be  the  first  to  make  conces- 
many  good  climbers  would  have  been  half-  sions  without  mockerj’  and  falsehood.  My 
way  down.  nature  must  be  changed  before  I  can  do  so, 

“  A  wild  evening,  Miss  Landless!  Do  yon  and  it  is  not  changed.  I  am  sensible  of  in- 
not  find  your  usual  walk  with  your  brother  e.xpressible  affront,  and  deliberate  aggrava- 
too  exposed  and  cold  for  the  time  of  year  ?  tion  of  inexpressible  affront,  and  I  am  angrj'. 
Or  at  all  events,  when  the  sun  is  down.  The  plain  truth  is,  I  am  still  as  angry  when 
and  the  weather  is  driving  in  from  tlie  I  recall  that  night  as  I  was  that  night.” 
sea  ?  ”  « Neville,”  liinted  the  Minor  Canon,  with 

H.lcna  thought  not.  It  was  their  favor-  a  steady  countenance,  “  you  have  repeated 
ite  walk.  It  was  very  retired.  that  former  action  of  your  hands,  which  I 

“  It  is  very  retired,”  assented  Mr.  Cris-  so  much  dislike.” 
parkle,  laying  hold  of  his  oj)portunity  “  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir,  but  it  was  iavolun- 
straightway,  and  walking  on  with  them.  tary.  I  confessed  that  I  was  still  as  angrj-.” 

“  It  is  a  place  of  all  others  where  one  can  “  And  I  confess,  ”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
speak  without  interruption,  as  I  wish  to  do.  “  that  1  hoped  for  l)etter  things.” 

Mr.  Neville,  I  believe  you  tell  your  sister  “  I  am  sorrj'  to  disappoint  you,  sir,  but  it 
everything  that' phsses  between  us? ”  _  would  be  far  worse  to  deceive  you,  and  I 

“Everything,  sfr.”  j  should  deceive  you  grossly  if  I  pretended 

“  Consequently,” '  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  j  that  you  had  softened  me  in  this  respect. 

“  your  sister  is  aware  that  I  have  repeated-  |  The  time  may  come  when  your  powerful  in¬ 
ly  urged  you  to  make  some  kind  of  ajwlogy  fluence  will  do  even  that  with  the  difficult 
for  that  unfortunate  occurrence  which  be-  pupil  whose  antecedents  you  know;  but  it  , 
fell,  on  the  night  of  your  arrival  here.”  has  not  come  yet.  Is  this  so,  and  in  spite 
In  saying  it  he  looked  to  her,  and  not  to  |  of  my  struggles  against  myself,  Helena  ? 
him ;  therefore  it  was  she,  and  not  he  that  j  She,  whose  dark  eyes  were  watching  the 
replied,  —  l  effect  of  what  he  said  on  Mr.  Crisparkle’s 

“Yes.”  face,  replied  —  to  Mr.  Crisparkle,  not  to 

“  1  call  it  unfortunate.  Miss  Helena,”  re-  him,  “  It  is  so.”  After  a  short  pause,  she 
sumed  Mr.  Crisparkle,  “  forasmuch  as  it  cer-  answered  the  slightest  look  of  inq'oiry  con- 
tainly  has  engendered  a  prejudice  against  ceivable,  in  her  brother’s  eyes,  with  as  slight 


an  affirmative  bend  of  her  own  head ;  and  i)crson  save  yoflr  sister  and  yourself.  Do  I 
he  went  on :  —  understand  aright  ?  ” 

“  I  have  never  yet  had  the  courage  to  say  Helena  answered  in  a  low  voice,  “  It  is 
to  you,  sir,  what  in  full  openness  I  ought  to  only  known  to  us  three  who  are  here  to- 
have  said  when  you  first  talked  with  me  on  gether.” 

this  subject.  It  is  not  easy  to  s.ay,  and  I  “It  is  not  at  all  known  to  the  young  lady, 
have  been  withheld  by  a  fear  of  its  seeming  your  friend  ?  ” 
ridieulous,  which  is  very  strong  ujwn  me  “  On  my  soul,  no !  ” 
down  to  this  last  moment,  and  might,  but  “  I  require  you,  then,  to  give  me  your  sim- 
for  my  sister,  prevent  my  l)eing  quite  open  ilar  and  solemn  pledge,  Mr.  Neville,  that  it 
with  you  even  now.  —  I  admire  Miss  Bud,  shall  remain  the  secret  it  is,  and  that  you 
sir,  so  very  much,  that  1  cannot  bear  her  be-  will  take  no  other  action  whatsoever  upon  it 
ing  treated  with  conceit  or  indifference ;  and  than  endeavoring  (and  that  most  earnestly) 
even  if  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  an  injury  to  erase  it  from  your  mind.  I  will  not  tell 
against  young  Drood  on  my  own  account,  I  yon  that  it  will  soon  pass ;  I  will  not  tell  you 
should  feel  that  I  had  .an  injimy  against  that  it  is  the  fancy  of  the  moment;  I  will  not 
him  on  hers.”  tell  you  that  such  caprices  have  their  rise 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  in  utter  amazement,  and  fall  among  the  young  and  ardent  every 
looked  at  Helena  for  corroboration,  and  met  hour;  I  will  leave  you  undisturbed  in  the 
in  her  e.\pressive  face  full  corroboration,  and  belief  that  it  has  tew  parallels  or  none,  that 
a  plea  for  advice.  it  will  abide  with  you  a  long  time,  and  that 

“  The  young  lady  of  whom  you  s|)eak  is,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  conquer.  So  much 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Neville,  shortly  to  lx*  the  more  weight  shall  I  attach  to  the  pledge 
married,”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  gravely ;  I  re(|uire  from  you,  when  it  is  unreservedly 
“  therefore  your  admiration,  if  it  be  of  that  given.” 

special  nature  which  you  seem  to  indicate.  The  young  man  twice  or  tlmice  essayed  to 
is  outrageously  misplaced.  Moreover,  it  is  s()eak,  but  failed. 

monstrous  that  you  should  take  iqxm  your-  “  Let  me  leave  you  with  your  sister,  whom 
self  to  be  the  young  lady’s  champion  against  it  is  time  you  took  home,”  said  Mr.  Crispar- 
her  chosen  husband.  Besides,  you  have  seen  kle.  “  You  will  find  me  alone  in  my  room 
them  only  once.  The  young  lady  has  be-  by  and  by.” 

come  your  sister’s  friend ;  and  I  wonder  that  “Pray  do  not  leave  us  yet,”  Helena  im- 
your  sister,  even  on  her  behalf,  has  not  plored  him.  “  Another  minute.” 
checked  you  in  this  irrational  and  culpable  “  1  should  not,”  s.aid  Neville,  pressing  his 
fancy.”  hand  upon  his  face,  “  have  needed  so  much  as 

“  She  has  tried,  sir,  but  uselessly.  Hus-  another  minute,  if  you  had  been  less  patient 
band  or  no  husband,  that  fellow  is  incapable  with  me,  Mr.  Crisparkle,  less  considerate  of 
of  the  feeling  ryith  which  I  am  inspired  to-  me.  and  less  unpretendingly  good  and  true, 
wards  the  beautiful  young  creature  whom  O,  if  in  my  childhood  I  had  known  such  a 
he  treats  like  a  doll.  I  say  he  is  as  inca-  guide !  ” 

pkblc  of  it  as  he  is  unworthy  of  her.  I  say  “  Follow  your  guide  now,  Neville,”  mur- 
she  is  sacrificed  in  being  bestowed  upon  him.  mured  Helena,  “and  follow  him  to  Heav- 
I  say  that  I  love  her,  and  despise  and  hate  en !  ” 

him !  ”  This  with  a  face  so  flushed,  and  a  There  was  that  in  her  tone  which  broke 
gesture  so  violent,  that  his  sister  crossed  to  the  gootl  Minor  Canon’s  voice,  or  it  would 
his  side  and  caught  his  arm,  remonstrating,  have  repudiated  her  exaltation  of  him.  As 
“  Neville,  Neville  !  ”  it  was,  he  laid  a  finger  on  his  lips,  and  looked 

Thus  recalled  to  himself,  he  quickly  be-  towards  her  brother, 
came  sensible  of  having  lost  the  guard  he  “  To  say  that  I  give  both  pledges,  Mr. 
had  set  upon  his  passionate  tendency,  and  Crisparkle,  out  of  my  innermost  heart,  and 
covered  his  lace  with  his  hand,  as  one  re-  to  say  that  there  is  no  treachery  in  it,  is  to 
pentant  and  wretched.  say  nothing  !  ”  nius  Neville,  greatly  moved. 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  watching  him  attentively,  “  1  beg  your  forgiveness  for  my  miserable 
and  at  the  same  time  meditating  how  to  lajtse  into  a  burst  of  passion.” 
proceed,  walked  on  for  some  paces  in  silence.  “Not  mine,  Neville,  not  mine.  You  know 
Then  he  spoke  :  —  with  whom  forgiveness  lies  as  the  highest 

“  Mr.  Neville,  Mr.  Neville,  I  am  sorely  attribute  conceivable.  Miss  Helena,  you  and 
grieved  to  see  in  you  more  traces  of  a  char-  your  brother  are  twin  children.  You  came 
acter  as  sullen,  angry,  and  wild,  as  the  night  into  this  world  with  the  same  dispositions, 
now  closing  in.  'They  are  of  too  serious  an  and  you  passed  your  younger  days  together 
aspect  to  leave  me  the  resource  of  treating  surrounded  by  the  same  adverse  circumstan- 
the  infatuation  you  have  disclosed  as  unde-  ces.  What  you  have  overcome  in  yourself, 
serving  serious  consideration.  I  give  it  very  can  you  not  overcome  in  him  ?  You  see  the 
serious  consideration,  and  I  speak  to  you  rock  that  lies  in  his  course.  MTio  but  you 
accordingly.  Tliis  feud  between  you  and  can  keep  him  clear  of  it  ?  ” 
young  Drood  must  not  go  on.  I  cannot  per-  “  Who  but  you,  sir  ?  ”  replied  Helena, 
mit  it  to  go  on  any  longer,  knowing  what  I  “  What  is  my  influence,  or  my  weak  wis- 
now  know  from  you,  and  you  living  under  dom,  compared  with  yours !  ” 
my  roof.  Whatever  prejudiced  and  unau-  “  You  have  the  wisdom  of  Love,”  returned 
thorized  constructions  your  blind  and  envi-  the  Minor  Canon,  “  and  it  was  the  high- 
ous  wrath  may  put  upon  his  char.acter,  it  is  pst  wisdom  ever  known  upon  this  earth, 
a  frank,  good-natured  character.  I  know  I  remetnijer.  As  to  niine  —  but  the  less  said 
can  trust  to  it  for  that.  Now,  pray  observe  of  that  commonplace  commodity  the  bettor, 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  On  reflection,  and  Good  night !  ” 

on  your  sister’s  representation,  I  am  willing  She  took  the  hand  ho  offered  her,  and 
to  admit  that,  in  making  j)eace  with  young  gratefully  and  almost  reverently  raised  it  to 
Drood,  you  have  aright  to  be  met  half-w.iy.  her  lips. 

I  will  engage  that  you  shall  be,  and  even  “  Tut !  ”  said  the  Minor  Canon,  softly, 
that  young  Drood  shall  make  the  first  ad-  “  I  am  much  overpaid  1  ”  And  turned 
vance.  This  condition  fulfilled,  you  will  awav. 

pledge  me  the  honor  of  a  Christian  gentle-  Retracing  his  steps  towards  the  Cathedral 
man  that  the  quarrel  is  forever  at  an  end  on  Close,  he  tried,  as  he  went  along  in  the  dark, 
your  side.  What  may  lie  in  your  heart  when  to  think  out  the  Ix^st  means  of  bringing  to 
you  give  him  your  hand,  can  only  be  known  j)a8s  what  he  had  promised  to  effect,  and 
to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts ;  but  it  will  what  must  somehow  be  dune.  “  I  shall 
never  go  well  with  you  if  there  be  any  probably  be  asked  to  marry  them,”  he  re- 
treacherv’  there.  So  far,  as  to  that ;  next  as  fleeted,  “  and  I  would  they  were  married 
to  what  I  must  again  speak  of  as  your  infat-  and  gone !  But  this  presses  first.”  He  de- 
uation.  I  understand  it  to  have  been  con-  bated  principally,  whether  he  should  write 
fided  to  mo,  and  to  be  known  to  no  other  to  young  Drooil,  or  whether  he  should  speak 
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to  Jasper.  The  consciousness  of  being  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  whole  Cathedral  establish¬ 
ment  inclined  him  to  the  latter  course,  and 
the  well-timed  sight  of  the  lighted  gate¬ 
house  decided  him  to  take  it.  “  I  will  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot,”  he  said,  “and  see 
him  now.” 

Jasper  was  lying  asleep  on  a  couch  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  when,  having  ascended  the 
]>ostern-stair,  and  received  no  answer  to  his 
knock  at  the  door,  Mr.  Crisparkle  gently 
turned  the  handle  and  looked  in.  Long 
afterwards  he  had  causes  to  remember  how 
Jasper  sprang  from  the  couch  in  a  delirious 
state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  crying 
out,  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  Who  did 
it?” 

“  It  is  only  I,  JasjK*r.  1  am  sorry  to  have 
disturbed  you.” 

'Fhe  glare  of  his  eyes  settled  down  into  a 
look  of  recognition,  and  he  moved  a  chair 
or  two,  to  make  a  way  to  the  fireside. 

“  I  was  dreaming  at  a  great  rate,  and  am 
glad  to  be  disturbed  from  an  indigestive 
after-dinner  sleep.  Not  to  mention  that 
you  are  always  welcome.” 

“Thank  you.  I  am  not  confident.,”  re¬ 
turned  Mr.  Crisparkle,  as  he  sat  himself 
down  in  the  easy-chair  placed  for  him, 

“  that  my  subject  will  at  first  sight  be  quite 
as  welcome  as  myself;  but  I  am  a  minister 
of  peace,  and  I  pursue  my  subject  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  In  a  word,  Jasper,  I 
want  to  establish  peace  between  these  two 
young  fellows.” 

A  very  perplexed  expression  took  hold 
of  Mr.  Jasper’s  face ;  a  very  perplexing  ex¬ 
pression  too,  lor  Mr.  Crisparkle  could  make 
nothing  of  it. 

“  How?  ”  was  Jasper’s  inquiry,  in  a  low 
and  slow  voice,  after  a  silence. 

“  For  the  ‘  How  ’  I  come  to  you.  I  want 
to  ask  you  to  do  me  the  great  favor  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  interposing  with  your  nephew  (I 
have  already  interjmsed  with  Mr.  Neville), 
and  getting  him  to  write  you  a  short  note, 
in  his  lively  way,  saying  that  he  is  willing 
to  shake  hands.  I  know  what  a  good- 
natured  fellow  he  is,  and  what  influence 
you  have  with  him.  And  without  in  the 
least  defending  Mr.  Neville,  we  must  all 
admit  that  he  was  bitterly  stung.” 

Jasper  turned  that  perplexed  face  towards 
tlie  fire.  Mr.  Crisparkle,  continuing  to  ob¬ 
serve  it,  found  it  even  more  perplexing 
than  before,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  de¬ 
note  (which  could  hardly  be)  some  close 
internal  calculation. 

“  I  know  that  you  are  not  prepossessed  in 
Mr.  Neville’s  favor,”  the  Minor  Canon  was 
going  on,  when  Jasper  stopped  him  :  — 

“  You  have  cause  to  say  so.  I  am  not, 
indeed.” 

“  Undoubtedly,  and  I  admit  his  lament¬ 
able  violence  of  temper,  though  1  hope  he 
and  I  will  get  the  better  of  it  between  us. 
But  I  have  exacted  a  very  solemn  promise 
from  him  as  to  his  future  demeanor  towards 
your  nephew,  if  you  do  kindly  interpose; 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  keep  it.” 

“You  are  always  responsible  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  Mr.  Crisparkle.  Do  you  really  feel 
sure  that  you  can  answer  for  him  so  confi¬ 
dently  ?  ” 

“  I  do.” 

The  perplexed  and  perplexing  look  van¬ 
ished. 

“Then  you  relieve  my  mind  of  a  great 
dread  and  a  heavy  weight,”  said  Jasper; 
“  I  will  do  it.” 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  delighted  by  the  swift¬ 
ness  and  completeness  of  his  success,  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  in  the  handsomest  terms. 

“  I  will  do  it,”  repeated  Jasper,  “  for  the 
comfort  of  having  your  guaranty  against 
my  vague  and  unfounded  fears.  You  will 
laugh,  —  but  do  you  keep  a  Diary  ?  ” 

“  A  line  for  a  day ;  not  more.” 

“  A  line  for  a  day  would  be  quite  as  much 
as  my  uneventful  life  would  need.  Heaven 


knows,”  said  Jasper,  taking  a  book  from  a 
desk;  “but  that  my  Diary  is,  in  fact,  a 
Diary  of  Ned’s  life  too.  You  will  laugh  at 
this  entry;  you  will  guess  when  it  was 
made :  — 

“  ‘  I’ast  midnight.  —  After  what  1  have  just 
now  seen,  I  have  a  morbid  dread  upon  me  of 
some  horrible  consequences  resulting  to  my 
dear  boy,  that  I  cannot  reason  with  or  in  any 
way  contend  against.  All  my  efforts  are  vain. 
The  demoniacal  passion  of  this  Neville  Land¬ 
less,  his  strength  in  his  fury,  and  his  savage 
rage  fur  the  destruction  of  its  object,  appall  me. 
So  profound  is  the  impression,  that  twice  since 
have  I  gone  into  my  dear  boy’s  room,  to  assure 
myself  of  his  sleeping  safely,  and  not  lying 
dead  in  his  blood.’ 

“  Here  is  another  entry  next  morning :  — 

“  ‘  Xetl  up  and  away.  Liglit-hearted  and  un¬ 
suspicious  as  ever.  He  laughed  when  I  cau¬ 
tioned  him,  and  said  he  was  as  good  a  man  as 
Neville  Landless  any  day.  I  told  him  that 
might  be,  hut  he  was  not  as  bad  a  man.  He 
continued  i;>  make  light  of  it,  but  I  travelled 
with  him  as  far  as  I  could,  and  left  him  most 
unwillingly.  I  am  unable  to  shake  off  these 
dark  intangible  presentiments  of  evil,  —  if  feel¬ 
ings  founded  upon  staring  facts  are  to  be  so 
called.’ 

“  Again  and  again,”  stud  Jasper,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  twirling  the  leaves  of  the  book 
before  putting  it  by,  “  I  have  relapsed  into 
these  moods,  as  other  entries  show.  But  I 
have  now  your  assurance  at  my  back,  and 
shall  put  it  in  my  book,  and  make  it  an  an¬ 
tidote  to  my  black  humors.” 

“  Such  an  antidote,  1  hope,”  returned  Mr. 
Ciisparkle,  “  as  will  induce  you  before  long 
to  consign  the  black  humors  to  the  flames. 

I  ought  to  be  the  last  to  find  any  fault  with 
you  tliis  evening,  when  you  have  met  my 
wishes  so  freely;  but  I  must  say,  Jasper, 
that  your  devotion  to  your  nephew  has 
made  you  exaggerative  here.” 

“You  are  my  witness,”  said  Jasper, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  “what  my  state 
of  mind  honestly  was,  that  night,  before  I 
sat  down  to  write,  and  in  what  words  I  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  You  remember  objecting  to  a 
word  I  used,  as  being  too  strong?  It  was 
a  stronger  word  than  any  in  my  Diary.” 

“  AVell,  well.  Try  the  antidote,”  re¬ 
joined  Mr.  Crisparkle,  “  and  may  it  give 
you  a  brighter  and  better  view  of  the  case ! 
We  will  discuss  it  no  more,  now.  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  myself,  and  I  thank  yod 
sincerely.” 

“  You  shall  find,”  said  Jasper,  as  they 
shook  bands,  “  that  I  will  not  do  the  thing 
you  wish  me  to  do  J)y  halves.  I  will  take 
care  that  Ned,  giving  way  at  all,  shall  give 
way  thoroughly.” 

On  the  third  day  after  this  conversation, 
he  called  on  Mr.  Crisparkle  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter :  — 

“My  dear  Jack, 

“I  am  touched  by  your  account  of 
your  interview  with  Mr.  Crisparkle,  whom 
I  much  respect  and  esteem.  At  once  I 
openly  say  that  I  forgot  myself  on  that 
occasion  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Landless  did, 
and  that  I  wish  that  bygone  to  be  a  by¬ 
gone,  and  all  to  be  right  again. 

“  Look  here,  dear  old  boy.  Ask  Mr. 
Lantlless  to  dinner  on  Christmas  Eve  (the 
better  the  day  the  better  the  deed),  and  let 
there  be  only  we  three,  and  let  us  shake 
hands  all  round  there  and  then,  and  say  no 
more  about  it. 

“  My  Dear  Jack, 

“  Ever  your  most  aflectionate, 

“  Edwin  Drood. 

“  P.  S.  —  Love  to  Miss  Pussy  at  the  ne.xt 
music  lesson.” 

“  You  expect  Mr.  Neville,  then  ?  ”  said 
Mr.  Crisparkle. 

“I  count  upon  his  coming,”  said  Mr. 
Jasper. 


CORREfiGIO’S  MAGDALEN. 

HE  London  Art  Journal  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  a  picture  by  Correggio 
little  known  hitherto. 

Ll^ntil  lately  only  two  Magdalens  by  Cor^ 
reggio  have  been  generally  known.  One  is 
in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  and 
this,  with  regard  to  masterly  execution  and 
perfect  preservation,  must  take  the  prece¬ 
dence.  The  other,  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden, 
has  always  been  acknowledged  to  be  the 
precious  pearl  in  that  collection,  although 
this  picture  has  suffered  much  by  so-called 
restoration. 

But  there  is  a  third,  to  which  we  would 
now  call  attention.  This,  in  the  collection  of 
Herr  Schmitt  at  Heidelbei^,  also  claims  to 
be  an  original  picture  by  Correggio.  It  is 
considered  by  connoisseurs  to  be  the  Jirst 
conception  of  the  other  pictures,  which  are 
so  well  known.  We  have  to  thank  a  Ger¬ 
man  art-critic.  Professor  Dr.  Schliephake,  of 
the  Heidelberg  University,  for  his  well- 
directed  researches  in  the  matter,  published 
in  Din  Diosl'uren,  Berlin,  1869,  Nos.  12,  22, 
23,  and  whose  conclusions  as  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  this  picture  have  met  with  no  op¬ 
position  in  Germany. 

The  picture  at  Heidelberg  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Italy  by  Duke  Carl  of 
Wiirtemberg  [b.  1728,  d.  1793],  and  is  in 
e.xcellent  preservation.  It  is  painted  on 
canvas;  the  size  15  by  9J  inches.  Size  and 
com|>osition  are  almost  the  same  as  in  the 
other  pictures.  The  Magdalen  is  resting  in 
a  wood,  on  the  mossy  ground,  supporting 
her  head  on  the  right  ann,  and  holding  with 
the  left  the  open  book  before  her,  bending 
over  it  as  though  absorbed  in  its  pages. 
The  dark-blue  draperj-  gracefully  falling 
back  from  the  head  is  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  the  arms,  breast,  and  feet  uncovered. 
An  expression  of  the  deepest  feeling,  life¬ 
like,  and  of  quiet  rejx)se,  is  spread  over  the 
whole  in  graceful  simplicity ;  but  just  ow¬ 
ing  to  this  simplicity  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  contour,  the  picture  produces  the  effect 
of  a  full-sized  figure,  and  the  smallness  of 
its  dimensions  is  forgotten.  The  beauty  of 
the  ehiaroitfuro  cannot  be  the  least  of  the 
merits  in  a  painting  bearing  clearly  the  im¬ 
press  of  Correggio’s  hand,  and  indeed  here 
the  chiaroscuro  is  of  masterly  treatment, 
most  transparent  and  delicate,  'llie  differ¬ 
ent  tints  of  the  flesh  are  harmonized  to  a 
ta.scinating  effect,  and  the  tone  throughout 
is  clear  and  pure,  nie  rich  full  hair  is  fair, 
and  the  color  of  the  drapery  is  so  well  toned 
down,  that  the  texture  appears  in  all  its 
reality. 

Compared  with  Loid  Dudley’s  and  the 
Dresden  picture,  the  Magdalen  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  shows  in  the  head,  as  well  as  in  the 
figure,  a  different  type  of  character.  In 
the  featuies  there  is  something  peculiar  and 
characteristic,  which  j)roves,  we  think,  that 
the  artist  worked  direct  from  a  living  model. 
The  head  has  less  of  the  oval  shape,  and  is 
taken  more  from  the  side  (three-quarter 
face)  than  the  others.  The  pose  of  the 
figure  is  considerably  more  horizontal,  and 
a  narrow  piece  of  the  drapery  separates  the 
bosom  from  the  book,  a  refinement  not  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  two  better-known  pictures. 

Another  striking  difference  consists  in 
the  shadow  which  is  thrown  by  the  face 
upon  the  left  shoulder  and  over  the  breast. 
In  the  known  pictures  this  shadow  falls 
nearly  in  a  straight  line,  while  in  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  Magdalen  it  is  far  more  important,  and 
of  marvellous  delicacy,  rendering  it  easy  to 
trace  the  profile  of  the  face  in  the  shadow. 
This  picture  is  astonishingly  impressive, 
and  it  only  contains  essentials.  The  vase 
in  the  others  is  not  here.  The  whole  im¬ 
pression  bespeaks  the  great  master,  and  the 
excellences  of  this  work  forcibly  exhibit 
Correggio’s  characteristic  genius. 

Protessor  Dr.  tichliephake  describes  the 
Magdalen  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  pictures  that  Art  has  pro¬ 
duced.  The  beauty  of  the  composition,  uni¬ 
ted  with  the  rarest  and  most  solid  execution, 
challenges  enthusiastic  admiration.  Time 
has  wonderfully  spared  it.  It  is,  however, 
desirable  to  see  it  in  a  strong  light ;  then 
alone  it  will  unfold  all  its  riches,  and  permit 
the  eye  to  penetrate  the  luminous  darkness 
which  smrounds  the  resplendent  figure. 

The  Magdalen  reposes  in  an  idjilic  land¬ 
scape,  of  which  Dr.  Waagen,  in  his  “  Treas¬ 
ures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain,”  Vol.  H.  p.  234, 
says :  “  The  many  details  in  the  landi^cape 
forming  the  background  testify  the  hand  of 
a  skilful  Netherlandish  painter.  Neither  in 
the  Magdalen  at  Dresden  nor  in  any  other 
work  by  Correggio  does  the  same  character 
of  landscape  occur.”  The  catalogue  of  the 
Dudley  Gallery  says  of  the  Magdalen : 
“This  picture  was  painted  over,  and  was 
bought  in  that  state  for  2  s. ;  it  was  after¬ 


wards  picked  over  with  a  needle,  and  its 
value  was  then  estimated  at  £  5,000.  It  was 
the  subject  of  a  lawsuit  for  seven  years ;  but 
eventually  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  gave  Lord 
Dudley  permission  to  purchase  it  and  to 
bring  it  away  from  Rome.”  In  the  Dudley 
picture  the  light  which  falls  on  the  figure 
(on  the  nude  part  especially)  forms  a  strong¬ 
er  contrast  to  the  deep  tints  of  the  draper)' 
and  the  background  than  in  the  Ma<^dalea 
of  Herr  Schmitt,  in  which  the  sunny  light 
falls  brightest  on  the  head ;  it  is  subdued 
upon  tlie  figure,  and  is  diffu.sed  over  the  fore 
and  back  ground,  —  both  which  are  far  more 
simple  and  sketchy  than  in  the  other  pic¬ 
tures;  the  whole  motive  is  less  elaborate, 
but  full  of  originality  and  freedom  of  handling. 

The  comparison  of  the  three  pictures  in¬ 
duces  a  conviction  that  in  the  one  belonging 
to  Herr  Schmitt  Corregiiio  has  rendered 
his  first  idea  of  “  The  Reading  Magdalen,” 
and  that  he  did  so  studying  from  a  livintr 
model.  The  other  two  are  more  refined; 
but  this  one  is  simple  and  natural.  In  this 
first  conception  of  the  Magdalen  ideal  Cor¬ 
reggio  has  grasped  the  principal  elements, 
and  produced  a  composition  beautiinl  in  its 
total  effect  and  grand  simplicity. 

In  the  Dresden  Magdalen  the  master 
introduced  many  variations.  The  head  be¬ 
came  the  general  type  of  refined  loveliness, 
the  figure  is  fuller  and  richer  in  exterior 
attractiveness,  and  the  background  is  elab¬ 
orated  to  be  in  keeping,  although  the  gen¬ 
eral  motive  is  still  much  like  that  indicated 
in  the  picture,  which  we  take  to  be  the  first 
conception.  The  Dudley  Magdalen  is  the 
most  elaborate  and  most  finished  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  three.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  Herr  Schmitt’s  picture  must  be  the  one 
first  painted  ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Correggio  would  go  back  to  produce  such  a 
simple  work  after  the  more  elaborate  paint¬ 
ings. 

We  gather  from  Professor  Dr.  Sehlie- 
])hake’s  essays  instructive  information,  and 
we  are,  as  it  were,  introduced  into  the 
master’s  studio,  to  see  how  his  first  idea,  his 
most  admired  work,  grew  and  ripened  into 
maturity.  The  interest  and  merit  of  the 
picture  at  Heidelberg  are  its  embodiment 
of  Correggio’s  original  idea,  so  that,  on 
comparing  it  with  the  other  two,  we  are  in¬ 
itiated  into  the  progressive  working  of  the 
artist’s  mind,  and  follow  it  through  all  its 
phases.  _ 

The  Cologne  (iazette  says  that  a  Cal¬ 
ifornian  savant  named  Hanlay  has  created 
a  great  agitation  in  San  Francisco  by  point¬ 
ing  out  in  a  recent  work  that  there  were 
Chinese  in  the  country  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Spaniards.  Several  German 
papers  have  thereupon  remarked  that  as 
long  as  five-and-twenty  years  ago  Professor 
Neumann,  of  Munich,  produced  proofs  from 
Chinese  sources  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  that  people.  Earlier  still,  Desguignes 
affirmed  that  Chinese  books  spoke  of  a  land 
in  the  east  which  can  have  been  no  other 
than  America.  Neumann  even  brings  to 
light  an  account  of  the  travels  of  a  Chinese 
monk  and  missionary  to  the  reakoi  of  F usang. 
That  Fusang  must  mean  Mexico  is  evident 
from  the  details  given  by  the  monk  respect¬ 
ing  the  geographical  position  and  products 
of  the  countiy.  Among  these  he  mentions 
a  tree  of  which  the  shoots  were  eaten,  the 
bark  made  into  cloth  and  paper,  and  the 
sap  into  an  intoxicating  drink.  This  is  the 
Magufjy,  or  gr?at  Chinese  aloe,  which  is 
still  used  for  these  purposes.  This  monk 
went  to  Mexico  in  a.  d.  499  according  to 
our  reckoning,  but  not  as  the  first  mission¬ 
ary,  for  five  monks  were  sent  there  to  spread 
the  doctrine  of  Buddha  in  458.  What  Mr. 
Hanlay  further  says  respecting  the  similarity 
of  certain  customs  among  the  Aztecs  and 
Chinese,  and  the  working  of  Buddhism  upon 
the  religion  of  the  former,  was  also  previ¬ 
ously  known.  The  list,  however,  is  new 
which  he  gives  of  cognate  Aztec  and  Chi¬ 
nese  words. 


A  MOURNFUL  interest  attaches  itself  to 
one  paper  in  the  current  number  of  The 
Fortnightly  Rt‘view,  —  a  translation  from 
the  Greek  of  Aristotle  Valaorites  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Herbert,  the  young  Englishman  lately 
murdered  by  the  Grecian  bandits,  ilr. 
Herbert,  cut  down  in  the  first  flower  of  his 
days,  was  a  man  of  great  literary  prom¬ 
ise.  _ 


A  NEW  work  is  shortly  to  be  published 
based  on  the  archives  and  family  papers  of 
oue  of  the  most  noble  houses  wliidi  shared 
the  exile  of  the  Stuarts  at  St.  Germain’s, 
and  embracing  recollections  of  the  Empresses 
Hortense  and  Josephine,  Lord  Byron,  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  Mrs,  Siddons,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 
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“  An  opinion  as  is  an  opinion.” 

CAPTAIN  CUTTLE  AND  JACK  BUNSBY.  (See  Page  371.) 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 
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“  With  Malice  toward  none,  with  Charity  for  all.”  —  Abraham  Lincol.v. 
DECORATION  DAY.  (Sep.  Page  370.) 
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JACQUES’S  THKEAT. 

A.  D.  1787. 

There  h  «  pleasauace  walled  all  round. 
With  choice  and  tender  tiowers  therein ; 
High  birth  ia  paaaport  to  the  ground, 

But  tread  of  common  feet  is  sin. 

My  Lord  hath  power  to  pick  and  choose 
The  flower  that  most  may  please  his  whim  ; 
Exotics  and  the  daintiest  rose 
Make  sweet  obeisance  unto  him. 

But  Heaven  in  its  mercy  set. 

To  bloom  beside  my  villa^  cot, 

A  blue-eved  woodland  vimet. 

Methouglit  it  was  my  own.  God  wot ! 

And  sent  to  cheer  my  life  of  can*. 

Brave  little  heart,  that  ailed  not  on 
The  honest  breath  of  native  air. 

But  one  sad  day  I  found  it  gone. 

’T  is  bold  for  vassal-lips  to  say 

Your  Lordship’s  deed  was  foully  done, — 

To  pluck  my  treasure  fresh  and  gay, 

Ana  fling  it  withered  to  the  sun. 

The  power  that  is  not  all  divine. 

Must  leave  the  poor  some  sweets  of  life  ; 
Court-airs  are  yours,  and  rapier  fine. 

But  Jacques  has  still  a  heart  —  and  knife. 


A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

IS  SIXTKEJl  CHATTERS. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


IT^ITH  everj'  dav  of  our  stay  at  Boddle- 
T  T  combe,  the  little  place  grew  dearer  to  us. 
How  could  we  ever  have  thought  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  ?  There  was  everything 
in  it,  including  things  of  which  we  did  n’t 
even  know'  the  names.  I  shall  never  forget, 
tor  instance,  our  meeting  in  a  neighboring 
bay  with  a  gigantic  Cephalo[)od,  who  had 
not  been  previously  introduced  to  us.  In¬ 
deed,  we  never  knew  his  name,  though  we 
knew  where  he  lived,  and  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged.  If  we  had  met  him  at 
Brighton  —  on  that  lonely  lawn  under  the 
east  cliflT,  for  instance  —  we  should  have 
had  fits.  But  our  present  Marine  Resi¬ 
dence  inured  us  to  such  marvellous  rencon¬ 
tres.  You,  fair  reader,  have  never,  I  dare¬ 
say,  when  you  have  been  bathing  opposite 
the  esplanade,  come  across  a  sunfish. 
Well,  I  have,  and  I  hope  you  never  may. 
You  would  be  glad  of  a  parasol  just  then,  I 
promise  you. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  we  made  a  third 
addition  to  our  acquaintances  in  natural 
historj'.  We  were  sitting  on  a  cliff,  below 
which  outstretched  a  low-lying  neck  of  rock, 
with  a  little  cove  on  either  side  of  it,  —  a 
little  Cove,  as  Eva  wittily  observed,  that 
thought  itself  a  Bey :  the  one  was  calm  as 
an  inland  pool,  the  other  stirred  into  fury 
by  the  west  wind.  From  the  former  there 
suddenly  crept  up  three  curious  creatures, 
and  ran  along  the  rock.  To  see  four-legged 
animals  arise  from  the  sea  is  somewhat  as¬ 
tonishing,  and  we  were  wrapped  in  aston¬ 
ishment  and  delight.  What  could  they  be  ? 

“  They  are  not  walruses ;  are  they, 
John  ?  ”  said  Clementina,  tentatively.  I 
thought  of  Mr.  Pecksniff’s  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  Sirens,  when  the  poor  relative 
suggested  oysters.  “  Thank  you,”  said  1, 
—  “  thank  you  very  much,  my  dear,  but  I 
think  we  must  try  again.” 

Whatever  they  were,  they  were  evident¬ 
ly  a  mother  and  her  two  little  ones ;  and 
she  ran  along  the  tongue  of  land,  and 
plunged  with  them  into  the  seething  cal¬ 
dron  on  the  other  side.  I  daresay  she  could 
have  swum  in  the  ilaelstrom  with  great 
ease,  but  her  progeny  were  too  young  lor 
such  a  venture  :  we  saw  one  cast  violently 
at  once  against  a  rock,  and  heard  them  both 
barking  and  wailing  piteously.  Then  the 
mother  came  to  shore  again,  and  ran  up 
and  down,  barking  and  wailing  also,  to 
entreat  them  to  return,  which  was  much 
easier  barked  than  done.  With  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  one  succeeded;  but  the  other,  who 
had  been  severely  hurt  by  its  rough  treat¬ 
ment,  was  swept  in  and  out  by  every  wave. 
It  was  a  piteous  sight ;  and  we  were  greatly 
pleased,  when,  being  suddenly  washed 
ashore,  the  poor  little  creature  contrived  to 
limp  out  of  harm’s  way.  Then  the  three 
had  an  animated  talk  all  together,  and  at  the 
top  of  their  voices ;  the  mother  endeavoring 
to  prove  that  it  was  all  their  own  faults, 
and  the  children  bitterly  denying  it.  They 
were  all  very  hairy  and  of  course  very  wet, 
but  they  did  not  even  shake  themselves, 
they  were  so  full  of  argument.  Of  course, 
therefore,  they  were  all  females ;  but  tchnt 
were  they  ? 

“  Are  there  such  things  as  sea-rats  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  Eva. 


“  Certainly  there  an*,”  said  Clementina. 
“  That ’s  it ;  there  ’re  water-rats,  you  clever 
child.” 

“  But  these  are  much  larger  than  rats,” 
ui-ged  I. 

“  I  have  it !  ”  said  Kate.  “  How  stupid 
we  all  were  !  Why,  what  is  the  only  thin^ 
that  lives  in  the  sea  that  is  not  a  fish? 
They  are  seals  of  course.” 

I  had  a  vague  doubt  whether  seals  had 
four  lejis,  but  I  dhl  not  express  it.  I  al¬ 
ways  like  to  be  sure  about  my  facts,  and  of 
this  I  M'as  bv  no  means  sure.  It  was  years 
since  1  had  been  to  the  Zoological  (i aniens. 

I  dan'say  we  were  all  very  ignorant ;  but 
not  one  person  out  of  ten  who  reside  in  Pall 
Mall  or  Cadogan  Place  would  have  known 
those  creatures  were  Sea-otters. 

Old  Michael  Sturt  was  the  Mr.  Barlow 
to  our  Sandford  and  Merton,  in  all  these  dif¬ 
ficulties,  with  which  the  practical  genius  of 
Sam  did  not  concern  itself.  It  was  Michael 
who  taught  us  to  sjiear  the  wary  pliolas, 
who  are  of  such  retiring  habits,  that  they 
burrow  into  the  sand  almost  as  quicicly  as 
the  barbed  iron  can  follow.  Tlie  instant 
the  jet  of  sand  and  water  announces  their 
whereabouts  you  must  plunge  in  your 
weaimn.  At  the  old  man’s  suggestion,  we 
once  added  a  dish  of  these  delicacies  to  our 
menu  at  the  Lookout,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  jialatable. 

“  In  extreme  cases  of  shipwri'ck,  my  good 
Micliael,”  said  I,  “  pholas  may  be  very  nice, 
but  not  in  a  general  way.” 

“  Ah,”  said  he,  with  a  shake  of  the  head, 
that  spoke  volumes,  “  there  have  been  times 
when  I  would  have  given  a  great  deal  for 
one  of  them  same  razor-fish.” 

“  To  shave  with,”  said  I ;  “  surely  not  to 
eat  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  master,  to  eat :  when  I  was  cast 
ashore,  for  instance,  in  the  Amphitrite.” 

I  called  out  to  Clementina  and  the  girls 
to  come  and  sit  down  by  me  and  Michael 
instantly,  because  he  was  going  to  tell  us 
stories  about  shipwreck. 

“  O,  the  dear  old  man !  ”  cried  Kate, 
clapping  her  hands,  “has  he  really  ever 
been  shipwrecke<l  ?  ” 

And  1  was  almost  equally  jdeased  myself. 
Novelty  is  deliglitful  to  me,  and  I  don’t  suj)- 
pose  a  man  in  our  club  has  ever  lajcn  ship¬ 
wrecked. —  except  in  the  Insolvent  Court. 

“  Razor-fish !  ”  continued  Michael,  who, 

I  think,  had  a  penchant  for  that  dainty,  and 
felt  hurt  at  my  depreciation  of  it  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  food,  —  “  why,  there  have  been  times 
when  1  ’ve  been  thankful  for  a  noddy.” 

I  could  not  combat  this  assertion,  liecause 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  what  a  noddy  was, 
except  as  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  a 
fellow-creature,  so  I  confined  myself  to  the 
courteous  remark,  “  That  everything  was 
comjiarative  in  this  world.” 

“Ay,  master,  you  may  say  that.  Per¬ 
haps  the  happiest  moment  in  all  my  life  was 
when  we  was  cast  away  •off  Celebes,  and  I 
found  two  planks  upon  a  bit  of  sand,  in 
each  of  which  was  a  spike-nail ;  for  between 
two  stones  we  managed  to  sharpen  them  nails 
summut  like  knives.  Before  that  godsend 
happened  to  us,  me  and  my  poor  mates  had 
been  in  such  straits,  that  when  we  chanced 
one  day  to  come  ujxjn  a  dead  whale  —  and 
he  was  none  so  fresh  neither — we  had  to 
make  a  fire  upon  him,  and  dig  out  the  part 
we  had  tlius  grilled  with  an  oystershell.” 

“  Think  of  that  Clementina,”  said  1,  re¬ 
provingly,  “  when  you  next  feel  inclined  to 
have  fX)or  Mr.  Bunting  put  to  death  for 
having  lefl  us  with  only  a  dozen  and  a  half 
of  silver  forks.” 

“  Think  of  that,  John,”  retorted  my  sister- 
in-law,  “  when  you  fly  in  a  passion  because 
there  is  no  mint-sauce  for  your  lamb.” 

“I  wish,”  sighed  Kate,  “vou  two  dear 
things  would  let  Michael  tell  liis  story.” 

“  Well,  miss,  it  ain’t  a  long  one,”  recom¬ 
menced  the  old  man ;  “  for  though  the  time 
seemed  very  tedious  to  us  as  went  through 
it  all,  there  was  little  enough  happened  to 
tell  about.  It  was  more  than  forty  years 
ago  now  that  I  was  coming  home  on  board 
the  Amphitrite  from  Manila  —  ” 

“  Where  your  Havana  cigars  come  from. 
Uncle  John,”  whisjiered  Eva,  roguishly. 

“  And  just  after  we  had  cleared  the 
St:  ait  of  Macassar  —  ” 

“  Where  you  think  the  hair-oil.  comes 
from,  Eva,”  returned  I,  under  my  breath. 

“  And  had,  as  we  thought,  plenty  of  sea- 
room,  we  struck  uijon  a  rock.  It  was  mid¬ 
night,  and  I  was  asleep  in  my  berth ;  but 
the  shock  roused  me  up  pretty  quick,  I 
promise  you ;  for  I  knew  what  had'  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  instant.  Yet  when  I  came  on 
deck,  the  sea  was  already  rolling  over  it, 
and  it  was  plain  to  any  child — though, 
thank  God,  there  was  none  such  on  board 
—  that  the  ship  was  going  to  pieces.  We 
had  no  passengers;  and  that  was  a  good 


thing  too ;  but  we  had  more  than  fifty  souls 
on  Imanl  in  all.  It  was  midnight,  liut  nut 
so  d.'U’k  but  that  we  could  see  clear  about 
us,  e.xcept  when  the  salt  water  blinded  us ; 
and  so  terrible  was  the  sudden  sight  oftbe 
foaming  breakers,  that  one  man  —  and  he 
was  a  gowl  seaman  too  —  threw  himself 
over  the  ijuarter-deck  rails,  and  was 
drowned  there  and  tlien.  Folks  take  things 
so  different  at  a  dreadful  moment  such  as 
that.  One  man  went  mad,  and  ran  over 
the  deck  with  a  cutlass,  striking  to  left  and 
right,  and  calling  himself  a  king.  Others 
became,  from  mere  terror,  just  like  logs,  and 
were  carried  to  and  fro  by  every  jerk  and 
roll  of  the  ship,  without  stretching  a  limb  to 
help  themselves.  Some,  again,  was  as  cool 
as  we  are  this  moment.  Die  man  at  the 
helm  kep’  his  place,  though  both  rudder 
and  tiller  were  gone ;  and  being  asked  by 
one  of  the  officers  if  the  ship  would  steer, 
first  made  a  trial  by  the  wheel,  and  Uien 
answered,  ‘  No,  sir,’  with  all  the  usual  re- 
sjiect.  The  captain  was  a  bold  man 
enough  ;  but  he  had  his  wife  on  board,  and 
that  disheartened  him,  poor  fellow.  The 
first  mate  was  the  prop  and  stay  of  us  all, 
and  I  shall  never  tbrget  him.  ‘  Did  you 
never  see  a  ship  among  breakers  before, 
men  ?  ’  cried  he.  ‘  Here ’s  a  sheet  and 
here ’s  a  brace :  lay  hold.  I  don’t  doubt 
but  that  we  may  bring  her  yet  near  enough 
to  the  land  to  save  all  our  lives.’ 

“  We  had  no  more  chance  of  doing,  that 
than  of  seeing  the  sea  frozen,  and  walking 
over  ice  to  the  shore  ;  and  none  knew  that 
better  than  the  mate,  who  afterwards  told 
me  that  he  had  no  hope  of  a  single  soul 
being  saved ;  but  his  words  had  a  good  ef¬ 
fect,  and  many  as  seemed  halt^ead,  was 
spirited  up  a  bit,  and  went  to  work  with  a 
will.  Ten  of  our  number,  who  were  down 
with  the  scurvy,  and  unable  to  leave  their 
hammocks,  were  alreaily  drowned,  and  the 
water  was  rising  fast.  However,  the  ship 
had  got  clear  tiir  the  moment,  being  knocked 
off  by  a  tremendous  sea,  and  ran  on  till  she 
stuck  fast  between  two  great  rocks,  one  of 
which  a  little  sheltered  us  from  the  exces¬ 
sive  violence  of  the  wind. 

“  ‘  You  see,  my  men,  there ’s  land !  ’  cried 
the  mate.  ‘  Now,  cut  away  the  masts,  and 
let  go  the  sheet-anchor,  and  we  shall  all  eat 
our  Christmas  dinners  at  home  yet.’ 

“  He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  a  vast 
wave  overwhelmed  us  all.  AVe  were  taken 
bodily  out  of  the  ship,  wliich  was  itself  sub¬ 
merged,  and  cast  towards  the  shore,  some  to 
be  drawn  back  at  once  under  the  wreck’s 
keel  and  drowned;  others  to  battle  once 
or  twice  with  the  terrible  waves,  but  to  be 
dragged  from  their  desperate  hold  at  last ; 
and  others,  among  whom  was  I,  to  gain  firm 
fingerhold,  and  presently  firm  footing.  I 
felt  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  jagged 
stones  to  which  I  had  clung,  and  bruised  as 
though  I  had  been  badly  beaten ;  but  I  was 
for  the  moment  safe,  and  thankful  to  find 
myself  on  dry  ground.  Tliis  land,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  a  barren,  uninhabited 
rock,  with  nothing  but  sea  to  be  beheld 
around  it ;  and  of  ail  the  ship’s  comi)any 
but  twenty-one  had  arrived  at  it  alive  ; 
among  them,  however,  was  the  mate,  who 
might  count,  in  the  way  of  help,  as  ten 
men.  AVe  were  all,  as  you  may  easily  be¬ 
lieve,  in  ivrctchcd  plight,  and  miserably  wet 
and  cold ;  and  my  first  thought,  after  a 
glance  towards  the  vacant  spot  where  the 
ship  had  been,  was  for  a  fire.  You  have 
often  heard,  1  daresay,  how  easy  it  is  to 
kindle  one  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood 
together ;  but  indeed  that  is  very  difficult. 
Savages,  I  am  told,  are  very  clever  at  it, 
but  such  ain’t  the  case  with  Christian  men. 
A  box  of  lucifers,  such  as  you  buy  at  the 
grocer’s  for  a  halfpenny,  would  have  been 
more  welcome  to  us  than  a  million  of  money. 

“At  last,  after  much  search  among  the 
pieces  of  wreck,  wc  found  a  box  containing 
two  gun-flints  and  a  broken  file,  and  also  a 
ca.sk  of  damageJ  gunpowder,  some  of  which 
wc  bruised  upon  a  linen  rag,  and  so  made 
tinder.  It  was  broad  daylight,  but  there 
was  no  sun ;  and  the  sight  of  all  us  ragged 
and  bleeding  creatures  shivering  in  the  gray 
morning  on  that  bare  rock,  while  the  sea 
still  roared  and  raged  for  us,  was  a  piteous 
spectacle.  You  might  think  that  death  was 
preferable  to  such  a  state  of  things,  yet  we 
were  all  glad  and  grateful  because  we  were 
alive.  As  day  grew  on,  we  watched  anx¬ 
iously  for  what  the  surf  might  cast  ashore 
from  the  wreck,  for  we  well  hnew  we  should 
get  no  food  elsewhere,  nor  at  any  other 
time.  The  two  most  welcome  arrivals  were 
a  cask  half  full  of  fresh  water,  and  half  a 
dozen  pigs,  which  had  somehow  saved  them¬ 
selves  without  cutting  their  throats,  as  they 
are  said  to  do  when  swimming ;  but  indeed, 
while  we  were  on  that  rock,  we  found  more 
than  one  thing  to  be  untrue  which  folks  at 


home  are  resolute  to  credit.  Some  goo<l 
people,  for  instance,  tell  us  that  spirits  are 
bad  for  everybody  at  all  times;  but  if  they 
chanced  to  find  themselves  wet  and  half- 
naked,  and  without  shelter,  as  we  were,  I 
think  they  would  alter  their  opinion. 
AVhen  a  case  of  brandy  was  washed  ashore, 
we  thanked  God  Almighty  for  it,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  —  next  to  the  sight 
of  a  sail  —  that  could  be  imagined.  Cask.s 
of  beer  and  flour  were  seen  at  a  distance, 
but  we  could  not  get  at  them.  Sometliing 
else  also  came  ashore :  the  bo<ly  of  the  cai)- 
tain’s  wife,  which  those  who  found  it  made 
haste  to  carry  away  before  the  jioor  fellow 
could  set  eyes  on  it,  and  cast  it  into  the 
sea  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  isl¬ 
and,  for  we  had  no  tools  to  bury  it.  Folks 
in  our  sad  condition  are  said  to  grow  cal¬ 
lous  and  sidfish,  but  during  the  whole  time 
of  our  disaster  there  was  no  sign  of  such 
conduct  amongst  us,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
anything  wa.s  ever  found  which  was  not 
honestly  shared  in  common.  Something 
of  this,  however,  was  doubtless  owing  to 
the  exam])le  of  the  captain  and  the  mate. 

“  A  little  canvas  had  come  to  hand,  and 
with  it  we  set  up  a  tent,  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  rock,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  sea.  Beneath  this,  after  a  supper  of 
salt  pork  and  some  wetted  biscuits,  we  all 
huddled  together  for  the  night,  and  the 
next  morning  went  to  forage  as  before.  A 
barrel  of  flour  was  a  great  gain,  we  thought ; 
but  towards  evening,  imagine  our  joy,  when 
we  found  high  up  on  our  island,  where  it 
had  been  cast  by  some  monstrous  wave,  the 
ship’s  jolly-boat.  It  was  greatly  shattered, 
and,  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  would  not 
have  held  the  third  of  us;  but  the  sight 
of  it  at  once  set  us  thinking  hopefully  of 
escajie.  From  great  despondency  we  rose 
at  once  to  almost  high  spirits ;  the  carpen¬ 
ter  (who  was  fortunately  among  the  surviv¬ 
ors)  expressed  himself  confidently  as  to  be¬ 
ing  able  to  build  a  ship —  if  he  had  t/ot  the 
toots;  and  we  began  at  once  to  dilate  on  her 
size  and  rigging,  and  to  argue  the  course 
which  wc  ought  to  steer.  More  water, 
more  flour,  and  more  brandy  were  fbuml 
during  that  day,  but  we  did  not  value  them 
so  highly  as  before  though,  in  fact,  we  had 
but  small  store  for  so  many  people,  let  alone 
for  provisioning  this  sloop  that  was  to  be 
for  a  voyage  of  unknown  length ;  for  we 
had  no  certain  idea  as  to  where  we  were. 
AVhat  we  were  now  looking  for  with  such 
hungry  eyes  was  carpenter’s  tools,  and  even 
these  were  to  some  extent  vouchsafed  us; 
for  there  being  a  jirodigious  surf  that  day, 
it  cast  up  a  hamper  of  files  and  sail-needles, 
with  an  adze,  some  gimlets,  and  three 
sword-blades,  together  witli  (what  was  of 
no  value  to  us)  a  chest  of  treasure.  AA’e 
had  plenty  of  wreck-timber,  and  even  of 
cordage  and  canvas,  by  this  time,  and  yet 
we  might  as  well  have  been  without  it,  so 
far  as  shi])-building  was  concerned,  for  we 
had  no  nails.  But  here  our  mate  proved 
himself  invaluable.  He  came  up  to  the 
tent  one  day,  having  an  old  pair  of  bellows, 
he  bad  found  in  some  cleft  of  the  rock,  and 
calling  out  that  what  he  held  in  his  hand 
should  carry  us  all  to  the  mainland.  Next 
to  the  house  where  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  had  lived  a  blacksmith,  whose  trade  he 
had  learned  by  helping  him  occasionally ; 
and  by  aid  of  those  bmlows  he  announced 
he  could  make  both  nails  and  tools,  by 
burning  the  iron  out  of  the  timber  of  the 
wreck,  —  news  which  put  us  all  into  a  trans¬ 
port  of  joy.  If  nothing  came  of  it,  it  had 
this  present  advantage,  that  it  gave  all 
hands  something  to  do. 

“  But  in  the  middle  of  this  afl'air,  a  great 
misfortune  happened  to  us, — the  mate  fell 
ill.  Folks  talk  about  a  nation  mourning 
for  their  sovereign,  but  you  may  be  sure  no 
illness  that  ever  befell  a  king  cut  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  heart  so  deep  as  we  were  af¬ 
flicted  now.  For  besides  that  he  was  a 
great  favorite  with  us  all,  here  was  a  king 
as  had  no  successor ;  the  mate  was  the  veiy* 
breath  of  our  nostrils ;  he  had  already  made 
a  saw  out  of  one  of  the  scabbards,  but 
without  him  the  carpenter  could  not  strike 
a  stroke ;  we  missed  his  cheery  voice,  too, 
and  manly  words,  beyond  what  I  can  say. 
AVe  built  a  tent  for  him  all  to  himself,  and 
tended  him  as  well  as  we  could;  but  the 
surgeon  was  drowned,  and  we  did  not  know 
how  to  treat  the  disease,  nor  what  it  was. 
And  when,  to  our  unspeakable  joy,  he  began 
to  amend,  much  precious  time  was  lost,  and 
our  provisions  were  getting  low.  It  was 
now  decided  that  the  jolly-boat  should  be 
first  put  in  repair,  and  manned,  and  sent 
away ;  then,  if  the  men  got  safe  to  land, 
they  were  to  send  us  help ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  we  were  to  go  on  with  the  sloop.  AYe 
practised,  under  the  capUun’s  orders,  the 
strictest  economy  as  to  food  and  drink. 
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With  infinite  toil,  we  had  dug  a  well,  but 
bad  found  no  spring ;  and  we  lived  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
gannets,  that  settled  on  the  rock,  and  could 
be  occasionally  got  at  and  knocked  on  the 
head.  They  were  quite  black  when  roasted, 
and  very  rank  and  fish-like.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  sup{K)se  that  when  folks  are  hungry, 
nastv  things  seem  nice ;  on  the  contrary,  I  i 
think  the  taste  is  keener ;  and  our  stomachs  | 
turned  against  this  food,  though  we  used  it  j 
greedily.  The  same  was  true  also  of  tlie  ! 
seals,  one  or  two  of  which -^e  caught  and 
cooked.  All  who  partodk  o£  them  were 
sick.  With  hooks,  made  by^'lhe  mate,  we 
also  caught  a  few  fish,  but  it’was  scarcely 
ever  calm  enough  for  fishing.  '  These  and 
some  of  the  gannets  the  male  contrived  to 
cure  by  distilling  salt,  and  they  were  care¬ 
fully  set  apart  for  provisions  fur  our  voyage. 
At  last  the  jolly-boat  was  finished,  and  the  | 
question  arose  as  to  who  should  be  the  for¬ 
tunate  five  to  go  in  her.  It  was  doubtless 
the  secret  wish  of  every  man  to  do  so,  but 
all  was  left  to  the  captain,  who  had  not  lost 
bis  authority  with  his  ship,  as  most  do  in 
such  cases.  The  mate,  he  decided,  and  the 
carpenter,  could  not  be  span^d ;  but  the  rest 
of  us  were  to  draw  lots,  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  done.  The  ne.xt  morning,  the  sea 
being  tolerably  calm  for  that  place,  these 
men  embarked ;  we  took  leave  of  tliem,  on 
our  part,  with  many  a  hearty  prayer  for 
their  success,  and  they,  on  theirs,  with  many 
a  protestation  how  that  they  would  never 
forsake  us  if  they  were  permitted  to  reach 
land,  and  procure  help.  We  gave  them 
their  due  share  of  all  we  had,  and  watched 
them  through  the  surf  with  anxious  eyes ; 
then  they  waved  their  rags  to  us  in  fare¬ 
well,  and  rowed  away. 

“We  had  been  already  five  weeks  ujion 
that  desolate  rock,  and  were  doomed  to  be 
many  more.  Notwithstanding  that  our 
greatest  hope  lay  with  them,  we  pressed  on 
with  the  sloop,  and  the  more  so,  because,  on 
the  third  day  of  their  departure,  we  saw  a 
great  smoke  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
thought  the  mainland  lay ;  and  if  this  was 
so,  we  could  not  be  so  very  far  from  shore. 
We  lit  a  fire  also,  in  hopes  that  that  inight 
be  seen,  and  taken  for  a  signal  of  distress ; 
but  there  was  no  reply.  Not  a  ship,  too, 
was  ever  seen;  the  world  was  so  much 
larger  than  we  had  dreamed  of;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  we  might  have  remained  all  our  lives 
long  upon  that  desolate  spot,  which  jK-rhaps 
no  human  eyes  but  our  own  had  ever  be¬ 
held.  On  "the  seventh  day,  however,  we 
noticed  a  small  speck  far  out  at  sea,  which 
we  made  out  to  be  some  small  vessel  with¬ 
out  sail,  probably  a  canoe.  It  was  coming 
from  the  land,  and  filled  us  with  the  great¬ 
est  joy  imaginable.  As  it  came  «owly 
nearer,  we  recognized  our  own  boat.  Tlie 
men  had  kept  their  promise  then,  we  said ; 
they  had  not  deserteu  us,  but  having  found 
land,  and  plenty,  had  come  back  to  tell  us. 
But  in  our  hearts  we  feared  .some  misfor¬ 
tune.  Instead  of  five  men  there  was  but 
two,  and  they  seemed  to  have  great  difficul¬ 
ty  to  get  along,  using  but  one  oar  apiece, 
though  the  waves  were  far  from  high. 
Even  dinner  was  forgotten,  as  we  watched 
their  approach  ;  and  what  was  our  surprise 
and  consternation,  when  they  touched  shore, 
to  see  one  of  the  two  fall  upon  his  knees  and 
thank  God  that  he  had  once  again  come 
back  to  that  wretched  rock,  from  which  the 
rest  of  us  so  longed  to  escape  1  Both  were 
so  exhausted  and  famished  that  we  forebore 
to  press  them  with  questions  till  they  had 
eaten,  when  they  told  us  their  sad  story. 
They  had  found  land  indeed,  but  apparent¬ 
ly  uninhabited,  except  by  wild  beasts  ;  for 
having  got  ashore  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
and  with  the  overturn  of  the  boat,  by  which 
they  had  lost  two  of  their  oars,  and  nearly 
all  their  provisions,  they  were  set  upon  that 
night  by  lions,  or  some  creatures  they  took 
for  such,  by  the  appearance  of  their  claws, 
as  they  walked  round  and  round  the  boat 
under  which  thejr  lay.  Having  no  arms, 
they  could  not.dnve  them  off,  but  remained 
in  the  greatest  fear  lest  the  wild  beasts 
should  turn  their  shelter  over.  In  the 
morning  three  of  the  men  decided  to  walk 
inland,  through  what  seemed  to  bo  dense 
jungle ;  but  the  other  two,  preferring  to  die 
along  with  us,  as  they  said,  rather  than  to 
be  torn  to  pieces,  had  contrived  to  put  to 
sea  and  rejoin  us.  This  intelligence  cast 
us  all  down  exceedingly.  But  the  mate 
reasoned,  that  being  so  numerous,  we  need 
not  fear  wild  beasts;  and  since  the  land 
was  so  near,  we  should  not  need  so  much 
provision  for  the  vovage,  hut  should  have 
sufficient  for  such  a  land-journey  as  must  at 
fast  bring  us  to  some  inhabited  spot.  Only, 
from  what  the  two  men  told  us,  there  was 
shall  chance  of  finding  water.  Of  this, 
therefore,  we  became  more  charj'  than 


ever :  and  we  not  only  found  it  a  great  re¬ 
lief  to  our  thirst  to  bathe  often  in  the  sea, 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  wont  to  drink 
as  much  as  two  quarts  of  sea-water  a 
day,  which,  without  doubt,  refivshed  me ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  others  who  tried 
it  complained  of  its  effects.  About  this 
time,  one  very  providential  thing  hap|)ened, 
—  the  gannets,  which  had  of  late  oeaerted 
the  rock,  now,  in  the  beginning  of  Ootober, 
returned  to  it,  to  lay  their  eggs,  with  which 
we  were  abundantly  supplied  until  .^nuary, 
when  the  laying  season  terminated.'  Vv 

“  By  this  time,  however,  our  sloop  Was 
fini.shed,  over  which,  for  luck,  we  broke  a 
bottle  of  brandy  (which  we  could  ill  .spare), 
and  named  it  the  Good  Hope.  Then,  hav¬ 
ing  placed  on  board  of  her  our  scanty  stock 
of  stores,  we  set  sail  from  (iannet  Islaad, 
on  which  we  had  been  imprisoned  for  seven 
months. 

“  We  had  not  been  an  hour  on  board 
when  we  found  that  our  vessel  was  far  from 
water-tight.  It  had  sprung  aleak ;  and 
though  we  endeavored  to  calk  it  with  every¬ 
thing  we  could  lay  hands  on,  including  our 
own  rags  of  clothing,  it  gained  upon  us  fast. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  had  a  favorable 
wind  ;  and  steering  straight  for  the  land  in 
the  course  indicated  by  those  who  had  gone 
in  the  jolly-boat,  we  came  in  sight  of  it  the 
next  day ;  by  which  time,  notwithstanding 
constant  baling,  our  craft  was  half  full  of 
water.  Nothing  was  to  b«i  done  but  to  run 
ashore  through  the  raging  surf;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  was  that  we  were  all 
wrecked  a  second  time,  and  three  of  our  ' 
number  drowned  among  whom  was  the  poor 
carpenter.  It  may  well  be  thought  that  all 
our  hopes  were  quenched  by  this  second  dis¬ 
aster;  but  the  mate  {minted  out  how  much 
better  we  were  off  than  before,  being  on  the 
mainland,  and  with  fewer  mouths  to  victual. 
So,  after  an  hour’s  rest,  and  looking  in 
vain  for  our  lost  comrades,  we  gathered  up 
what  we  could  —  only  there  was  but  one 
barrel  of  water  saved,  and  we  could  not 
help  thinking  how  we  had  stinted  ourselves 
so  long  of  that,  only  to  lose  it  thus  —  and 
started  off  into  the  jungle.  Tlie  sight  of 
the  sea  was  hateful  to  us ;  and  the  very  be¬ 
ing  able  to  walk  on  and  on  was  an  attrac¬ 
tion  after  our  close  ({uarters  on  the  rock. 
But  we  were  doomed  to  suffer  far  worse 
things  now  than  on  our  island.  On  our 
first  day’s  journey  —  which  we  made  by 
compass  —  we  came  in  the  evening  ujmn  the 
remains  of  one  of  those  three  poor  fellows 
who  had  preceded  us  through  that  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  we  did  not  need  to  hear  the  roar¬ 
ing  and  calling  of  the  wild  beasts  around 
us  to  tell  how  he  had  come  by  his  death.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  other  two  perished  in  the 
like  manner,  though  we  did  not  come  ufmn 
their  whitening  bones.  But  they  left  behind 
them  a  rich  legacy.  On  the  thml  day,  when 
we  had  emerged  from  the  jungle,  and  our 
fresh  water  was  all  gone,  and  there  was  no 
timber  to  be  seen  wherewith  to  light  a  fire 
to  warm  us,  we  observed  written  on  the 
parching  sand  at  the  entrance  of  a  gully : 

‘  Turn  in  here,  and  you  will  Jind  wood  and 
water'  An  angel  from  heaven  could 
scarcely  have  8{X)ken  to  us  more  welcome 
words  than  these. 

“  After  that  place  of  refreshment,  we 
found  no  other  for  days,  but  had  again  to 
make  our  way  through  jungle.  A  few  had 
shoes  still  left,  made  of  the  bullock’s  hide, 
and  those  they  broiled  and  ate ;  but  for  two 
days  we  had  nothing  to  eat  except  wild 
celery.  Utterly  broken  down  with  starva¬ 
tion  and  fatigue,  and  Avant  of  rest,  —  for  a 
third  of  us  had  to  keep  Avatch  at  night,  and 
scare  off  the  wild  beasts,  —  many  a  one 
dropped  down  and  died  on  the  march, — 
some  mad  and  laughing,  some  cursing  and 
blaspheming,  some  sensible  to  the  last,  and 
wishing  us  good  by  and  a  safe  deliverance. 

“  We  were  but  eight  in  number  when  on 
the  ninth  day’s  journey  we  arrived  at  a 
native  settlement,  where  we  were  well  re¬ 
ceived  and  taken  care  of ;  then  we  found 
that  we  were  near  Macassar,  in  Celebes, 
which  was,  by  comj)arison  with  where  we 
had  been,  almost  home.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Michael  Sturt  need  not  have  gone  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  for  a  tale  of  Ship¬ 
wreck.  Every  bay  on  the  coast  of  Boddle- 
comble  had  its  story,  which  was  no  legend, 
of  loss  and  death,  of  peril  and  reseue ;  and 
to  hear  him  on  the  theme  of  Derelicts  — 
deserted  vessels  —  and  on  sunken  ships,  was 
to  listen  to  a  very  edifying  chapter  out  of 
the  history  of  marine  assurance.  Those 
who  shri^  from  “  scuttling  ”  will  often 
leave  well-insured  ships,  under  pretence  that 
they  are  not  seaworthy,  which  are  foimd 


weeks  afterwards  still  afloat,  having  battled 
with  wind  and  wave  successfully  without 
human  help  or  guidance.  Nor  even  when 
a  ship  is  lost  by  no  fault  of  her  captain,  does 
the  roguery  end,  providing  she  is  sufficiently 
near  shore,  and  has  a  cargo  valuable  enough 
to  employ  divers.  These  men,  though  gen-  , 
erally  as  honest  as  they  are  brave,  have  one 
or  two  scountbrels  among  them,  who  carry 
on  their  villanies  even  under  water.  Not 
twenty  years  since,  a  ship  carrying  silver 
ingots  went  down  in  what  is  con.sequently 
now  termed  Ingot  Bay,  a  few  miles  from 
Bmldlecombe,  and  a  diver  was  despatche<l 
by  “  Lloyd’s  ”  to  recover  the  treasure.  He 
brought  up  some,  but  there  was  a  good  deal 
unaccounted  for,  which  he  professed  himself 
unable  to  find.  The  enterprise  had  of  course 
attracted  much  attention,  and  Michael  Sturt 
amongst  others  was  often  in  the  bay,  watch- 
I  ing  the  operations.  On  a  calm  day,  and 
I  with  a  water-glass,  a  man  in  a  boat  may  see 
a  good  deal  of  what  is  going  on  beneath 
I  him,  and  Michael  had  caught  sight  of  a 
I  small  bale,  most  sus{)iciously  like  the  canvas 
I  bags  Avhich  had  been  swung  up  containing 
I  the  ingots,  lying  just  outside'  the  wreck.  At 
I  first,  he  took  it  for  a  stone ;  but  he  noticed 
I  that  its  bulk  increased  day  by  day,  though 
I  the  diver,  ]>assing  close  by  it,  seemed  to 
take  no  notice  of  it.  He  would  come  up 
empty-handed,  and  ex{)ress  his  tears  that 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  out  of  the 
ship.  Michael  made  no  charge  against  this 
gentleman,  but  went  straight  to  Lloyd’s 
agent,  who  Avas  superintending  the  work, 
and  inquired  how  much  he  would  give  for 
salvage  per  bale  of  ingots. 

“  If  anything  has  come  ashore,  you  had 
best  give  it  up,  my  man,”  Avas  the  menacing 
replv. 

“  Nothing  has  come  ashore,”  said  Michael ; 
“  but  if  you  would  let  me  put  on  your  diver’s 
dress  for  half  an  hour  some  morning,  before 
he  goes  to  work,  I  have  an  idea  tliat  1  might 
find  you  a  bah;  or  Iavo.”  This,  after  some 
characteristic  haggling  on  both  sides,  Avas 
agreed  to ;  and  .Michael  had  tlie  good  for¬ 
tune  to  bring  u)>  four  bales,  all  lying  in  one 
heap  ready  to  his  hand,  for  which  he  got 
five  pounds  apiece.  Had  he  not  stirred 
in  the  matter,  the  submarine  {irofessional 
would,  without  doubt,  have  come  down  after 
the  ojjerations  Avere  given  up,  and  done  that 
clever  little  stroke  of  business  upon  his  own 
account. 

How  tame  and  shallow  seemed  my  Pall 
Mall  exfieriences  compared  with  those  of 
this  old  sailor,  whose  highest  delights  Avere 
nevertheless  hut  a  quid  of  tobacco  and  a 
glass  of  grog!  To  listen  to  him  was  almost 
to  hear  the  n‘cords  of  a  life  passeil  in  some 
other  state  of  existence.  Nor  did  he  yarn 
as  the  old  jiensioners  at  Greenivich  used  to 
do,  —  those  nautical  penny-a-liners,  who 
seemed  to  gauge  the  capacity  of  your  swal¬ 
low,  and  graduate  their  marvels  to  suit  it. 
So  natural  appeared  his  narrations,  that  if 
they  had  been  the  off’s{)ring  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  Michael  would  have  been  the  j>rince  of 
story-tellers,  and  a  .‘^ea-novelist  of  the  first 
water.  As  it  Avas,  he  was  an  honest,  gar¬ 
rulous,  old  fellow,  who  could  not  write  his 
name,  and  on  Avhom,  in  consequence,  the 
worldly-wise  and  accomplished  Sam  looked 
down  with  supreme  contempt.  \\  hat  a  hard 
and  troublous  life  the  man  had  had,  and  with 
Avhat  philosophy  he  had  taken  all  the  buffets 
of  Fortune  —  Avith  what  thankfulness  her 
little  strokes  of  luck ! 

Perhaps  he  Avas  never  so  supremely  happy 
in  his  life  as  on  that  bright  but  blowing 
morning  Avhen  the  crew  of  the  Saveall,  with 
his  Willie  among  them,  received  in  public 
their  several  dues  for  their  late  enterprise, 
supplemented  by  a  small  local  subscription. 
It  was  ({uite  a  gala-day  at  Boddlecombe; 
and  in  return  for  the  honor  done  them,  these 
good  fellows  decided  on  a  morning’s  “  prac¬ 
tice  ”  with  the  life-boat,  in  the  bay,  for  the 
public  amusement.  This  spectacle  is  a 
never-failing  delight  to  a  sea-coast  popula¬ 
tion,  and  there  was  a  great  crowd  on  the 
pier  to  l>ehold  it.  Tlie  programme  was  that 
the  boat  should  just  pull  round  the  bay,  and 
I  then  be  brought  back  to  harbor,  to  exhibit 
what  Eva  called  her  “  self-righteousness  ”  — 
i  her  power  of  instantaneously  righting  her- 
I  self  after  being  turned  over.  The  men  were 
in  their  cork  jackets,  but  otherwise  in  their 
holiday  uniform,  of  white  and  blue  ;  and  a 
pretty  sight  indeed  it  was  to  see  them  pull 
out  of  port  so  gayly  amid  the  cheering  of  us 
all,  and  mount  the  crested  billoAvs  that 
seemed  to  oppose  their  exit. 

“  How  different  is  this  scene,”  remarked 
I  to  Clementina,  “  to  the  last  time  we  saw 
them  start  in  their  sou’-westers.” 

“  Ah,  but  there ’s  always  danger  on  the 
sea,”  sighed  an  old  woman  who  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  me,  holding  her  little  grand¬ 
child  by  the  hand. 


The  platitude  of  the  remark  was  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  deep  tone  of  feeling  with 
which  she  uttered  it. 

“1  am  aftaid  that  you  have  had  losses 
that  way,”  said  1,  with  a  glance  at  her 
mourning  dress. 

“  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  though  not  lately, 
thank  God.  I  have  still  two  sons  at  sea, 
and,  I  trust,  alive.  But  my  husband  ancl 
three  sons  were  drowned  out  yonder  in  In¬ 
got  Bay  before  my  eyes.” 

“  I  wonder,  my  jxior  woman,  you  can  bear 
even  to  look  at  the  sea,”  said  Clementina, 
pityingly. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  many  have  said  the  same, 

!  and  I  thought  so  myself  before  the  dreadful 
i  thing  happened ;  but  now,  on  the  contrarj-, 
i  I  like  to  watch  the  sea,  though  it  has  done 
me  such  harm.  Maybe  it  will  spare  my 
other  sons,  and  this  little  boy  here,  for  he  is 
I  going  to  the  same  trade.  Maybe  it  has 
'  killed  enough  of  mine,  though  indeed  it  is 
j  always  killing,  —  death  lurks  under  every 
I  wave  yonder.” 

I  “  To-day,  at  all  events,”  said  I,  wishing 
I  to  divert  the  talk  from  this  sad  channel, 
j  “  there  can  be  little  danger,  rough  as  it  is, 

I  to  such  a  craft  as  the  Saveall.” 

I  “  1'here ’s  alwavs  danger  on  the  sea,” 

!  reiterated  the  widow,  sadly ;  and  in  a  few 
i  minutes  atlerwanls  her  words  were  proved 
I  onlv  too  true. 

I  A  catastrophe  was  about  to  happen  for 
I  which  we  were  altogether  unprepared ;  for 
just  as  some  great  traveller,  who  has  crossed 
‘  desert  continents  and  {lenetrated  the  thick- 
I  est  forests  in  safety,  will  sometimes  meet 
I  with  his  death  through  a  false  step  coming 
I  down  his  own  stairs,  so  it  was  fated  that  the 
I  gallant  Saveall,  atler  all  her  victories  over 
I  wind  and  sea,  should  perish  close  at  home. 

I  She  was  coming  in  at  a  good  speed,  and  had 
I  reached  the  very  harbor’s  mouth,  and  we 
'  were  all  welcoming  her  with  voice  and  hand, 

I  when  a  great  wave  lifted  her  stern  so  that 
'  the  rudder  could  not  act,  and  the  next  in- 
'  stant  she  was  dashed  against  the  stone-wall 
at  our  very  feet,  and  went  to  pieces  like  an 
^  egg-shell ;  nor  was  even  this  the  worst,  for 
\  the  man  who  Avas  pulling  bow  was  also 
,  throAvn  violently  against  the  same  obstacle, 
i  He  could  not  sink  because  of  his  cork-jack- 
i  et :  but  whereas  the  others  swam  into  har- 
!  bor  with  more  or  less  of  speed,  this  poor 
I  fellow  moved  no  limb,  but  with  bared  head 
1  — for  his  holiday  cap  floated  beside  him  — 

1  and  bleeding  temple  was  carried  hither  and 
thither  at  the  will  of  the  waves, 
j  “  O  .John,”  cried  Clementina,  piteously, 

I  “  it  is  Michael’s  son  !  ” 

I  An  exceeding  bitter  cry,  —  “My  boy, 

I  my  boy !  ”  which  chilled  us  all,  broke  forth 
!  at  that  instant  from  his  mother’s  lips.  I'here 
'  was  no  fear,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  poor  lad’s 
I  sinking:  but  the  cruel  sea  beat  him  again 
j  and  again  upon  the  stone  before  help  could 
'  reach  him.  When  they  got  him  ashore,  his 
j  mother  clung  to  him  so  passionately  that 
1  living  and  dead  were  carried  home  together, 
j  —  old  Michael  following  with  bowed-down 
'  head.  What  an  end  Aivas  this  to  our  holi¬ 
day  !  It  seemed  as  though  eveiy  house  in 
Boddlecombe  had  lost  an  inmate,  we  were 
all  so  sorry  for  young  Willie  and  his  afflicted 
parents.  _ 

i  Mr.  Henry  Morley  has  conferred  a  ben- 
I  efit  on  all  students  by  his  “  Tables  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature.”  By  a  simple  and  admirable 
arrangement  he  has  brought  together  in  a 
I  compact  and  luminous  form  the  different 
eras  of  English  literature,  so  that  the  reader 
can  ascertain  at  a  glance  the  literary  con- 
tem{K)raries  of  any  illustrious  author,  can 
ascertain  when  they  were  born,  when  they 
dietl,  and  the  names  and  dates,  or  supposed 
dates,  of  their  principal  works.  It  is  scarcely 
I  necessary  to  say  that  in  a  work  so  extensive, 
j  which  ranges  from  Bede,  and  even  earlier 
i  than  Bede,  to  Dr.  Gumming  and  Dr.  Martin 
1  Tupper,  it  is  easy  to  discover  omissions,  but 
I  these  are  the  less  to  be  regretted  as  the  plan 
I  of  the  tables  permits  of  indefinite  extension. 

!  Dr.  .Johnson  deplores  the  fate  of  dictionary- 
makers  as  the  only  authors  who  may  not  as- 
{)U'o  to  praise.  Something  akin  to  the  pain¬ 
ful  toil  of  the  dictionary  drudge  is  that 
which  Mr.  Mtrlev  must  have  bestowed  on 
these  elaborate  tables,  but  it  would  be  hard 
i  to  believe  that  his  labor  will  be  thus  thank- 
^  lessly  regarded.  No  doubt  he  might  have 
employed  his  time  more  profitably  to  him¬ 
self.  hilt  he  could  scarcely  have  conferred  a 
better  service  on  other  writers  than  by  the 
I  production  of  these  tables. 


An  Italian  theatrical  paper  has  discov¬ 
ered  that  2,155  lyrical  productions  bear, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  names  of  women 
for  titles,  “  Dido  ”  alone  coming  in  for  forty- 
nine  such  honors. 


EVERY  SATURDAY  :  AX  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


THE  SEVEN  AGES  OF  MAN 


All  tlic  world ’s  n  slope, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  mcR'ly  players. 
They  li.ivc  their  exits,  and  their  entranees ; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  pl.ays  many  parts, 

I!is  acts  Leinp  seven  ages.  At  first,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  pewking  in  the  nurse’s  arms ; 

And  then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his 
sati'hcl 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  And  then,  the  lover; 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress’  eye-brow.  Then,  a 
solilier;' 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth.  And  then,  the 
justice ; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin’d. 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances; 

And  so  he  pl.ays  his  part.  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper’d  pantaloon  ; 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side  ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav’d  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Tnming  ag.ain  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.  Last  scene  of  all, 
Th.at  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion. 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everj-thing. 

As  Yoh  Like  ft.  —  ACT  II.  Sc.  VII. 
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DALL’S  ALASKA. 


Three  years  ago  —  June  20,  1867  — 
President  Johnson  proclaimed  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  treaty  by  which,  for  a  golden 
consideration,  which  seemed  large  save  to 
Secretary  Seward  and  Senator  Sumner, 
Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Russia.  At  that  time  all  knr)wlcdge  of  that 
region  of  furs  and  freezes  seemed  to  be 
limited  to  the  above-named  persons,  and 
their  rose-tinted  descriptions  were  as  apoc¬ 
ryphal  as  the  red  snow  of  the  Arctic.  Alas¬ 
ka  was  a  terra  incofinita,  and  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant  of  its 
’qffskis  and  ’lovsky.s,  and  its  whole  system  of 
dislocating  nomenclature,  and  no  one  was 
able  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  whether 
Russia  or  America  had  made  the  best  bar¬ 
gain.  There  was  a  little  diplomatic  ver¬ 
biage  about  raising  the  flag  of  our  country 
on  the  outermost  regions  of  the  far  North¬ 
west,  the  growth  of  the  nation,  and  the 
spread  of  civil  freedom.  Then  came  in 
natural  sequence  place-hunting  and  govern¬ 
mental  “job-work.”  By  this  time  we  began 
to  realize  that  we  had  made  an  acquisition, 
and  that  it  should  be  looked  alter.  Whym- 
iier’s  volume,  pertaining  to  Alaska  and  other 
localities,  appeared  in  a  handsome  reprint, 
but  it  was  written  from  an  English  point  of 
view,  and  was  far  from  accurate ;  rivers  ran 
in  wTong  directions  and  emptied  themselves 
in  unknown  waters,  and  all  the  descriptions 
were  too  vague  to  be  valuable.  But  igno¬ 
rance  in  regard  to  Alaska  is  now  a  literary, 
geographical,  and  national  sin.  In  the  ele¬ 
gant  volume  by  William  II.  Dall,  just 
published  by  Lee  and  Shepard,  of  Boston,  is 
a  complete  encyclopadia  of  information 
pertaining  to  the  history',  inhabitants,  and 
resources  of  that  country.  Mr.  Dall  was 


Toiionidola. 

Director  of  the  Scientific  Corps  of  the  late 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Expedition,  and 
not  only  had  in  his  travels  through  Alaska 
remarkable  facilities  for  obtaining  correct 
ideas,  but  had  the  disposition  and  ability  to 
avail  himself  of  these  facilities.  In  many 
respects  he  is  a  model  explorer,  and  this 
volume  is  evidence  of  his  painstaking  la¬ 
bors. 

In  a  purely  business  light,  the  grand  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  to  establish  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
was  a  failure,  for  after  an  cxpenditiu'c  of 
about  three  million  dollars,  and  while  in  the 
midst  of  their  lal)ors,  they  learned  of  the 
success  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  at  a  cost  that 
rendered  competition  impossible ;  but  the 
nation  reaps  the  results  ot  the  expedition  in 
the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  thus  obtained 
of  the  character  of  the  country,  and  which, 
but  for  this  expedition  would  have  been 
long  in  creeping  into  notice. 


WOLASATUX'  BaRRABOBA  IN  WlRTER. 


Incidental  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  Mr.  j 
Dall  gives  a  story,  without  attesting  to  its  | 
truth^lness,  that  a  company  of  citizens  ap-  i 
plied  to  Mr.  Seward  to  assist  them  in  pur-  ' 
chasing  the  country  to  carry  on  a  fish,  fur, 
and  timber  trade,  and  that  he,  finding  Rus-  : 
sia  willing  to  sell,  secured  the  territory,  not 
for  the  private  company,  but  for  the  nation. 

Mr.  Dali’s  work  is  crowded  with  facts,  | 
and  as  they  have  regard  to  a  new  territory, 
they  possess  a  peculiar  interest.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  careful  observer,  a  diligent,  I 
persistent  worker,  and  while  he  has  availed  ■ 
himself  of  all  the  hitherto  published  books  ^ 
and  documents  on  Alaska  (many  of  them 
inaccessible  to  the  public),  he  has  trusted  to 
no  second-hand  information  wliert'  it  was 
possible  to  acquire  the  same  or  better  by 
personal  investigation.  It  would  be  diflieult 
in  these  times,  when  “  Societies  for  the  Dif¬ 
fusion  of  Knowledge  ”  seem  to  have  out¬ 
lived  their  usefulness,  to  find  a  volume 
of  this  size  —  C27  royal  octavo  p.ages —  | 
which  contains  so  much  that  is  absolutely  | 
new ;  and  Dali’s  jiencil  has  kcjit  pace  with  : 
his  pen,  and  his  Iniok  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  Alaskan  scenery,  of  natives, 
of  customs,  &c.  &e. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  jwrtions  of  j 
this  volume  are  whiire  the  author  (Part  I.)  I 
gives  the  journal  of  his  own  voyage  and  I 
travels,  and  (Part  111.),  where  he  describes 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  resources  and  capa-  I 
billtics  of  the  cour.try.  Part  II.  is  not  less 
valuable,  but  is  mainly  historical  and  chro¬ 
nological.  lie  seems  to  have  left  nothing 
unthought  of  that  could  in  any  way  interest 
or  instruct  the  reailcr,  and  a  very  thorough 
Index  renders  it  easy  to  turn  to  any  name 
or  topic.  An  Index  of  seventeen  double¬ 
column  pages  may  be  considered  satisfac¬ 
torily  full.  'The  general  impression  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  book  is  favorable  to  the 
country,  and  the  details  and  statistics  of 
investigations  into  the  material  resources 
arc  very  encouraging,  so  that  the  reader 
is  satisfied  that  furs,  fish,  timber,  minerals, 
etc.,  etc.,  arc  to  be  added  to  the  solitary  ice- 
crop  which  politic"  ans  at  one  time  would 
have  us  believe  was  the  only  marketable 
commodity  Alaska  afforded. 

To  the  general  reader,  the  description  of 
the  Yukon  River  and  the  territory  through 
which  it  flows  will  prove  very  interesting, 
and  will  convej'  a  fine  idea  of  the  real  im¬ 
portance  of  Mr  Seward’!  purchase.  The 
Yukon  River  is  of  a  size  which  will  astonish  i 
our  people  | 
generally,  i 
and  its  trib-  I 
utaries  are  ■ 
important 
streams.  Of 
this  mighty 
river  Mr. 
Dall  says: —  ! 

“The  total 
length  of  tlio 
Yukon  from 
the  Kiisilvak-  ^ 
mouth  to 
Lake  Kenni- 
cott  is  about 
1 ,800  miles. 
This  may  bo 

r  \V\iAiIl  too  low  an 

I  AukiuiHHKL  estimate  if  wc 
J,  -  -  take  in  all 

the  curves  of 
■  the  channel, 

total  length  of 

[N  "VVinTEa.  the  Yukon, 


Fort  Yukon,  in  June,  1867. 

with  all  its  windings,  at  about  2,000  miles,  of  more  or  less  so,  and  the  roof  furnished  with  a 
which  three  fourths  are  navigable  for  river  ,  square  opening  in  the  centre,  for  the  escape  of 
steamers.  In  some  places  on  the  Lower  Yukon  smoke  and  admission  of  light  They  are  built 
one  bank  is  invisible  from  the  other.  Above  the  of  spruce  logs,  without  nails  or  pins,  and  are 
liamparts,  including  islands,  the  river  is  some-  usually  aliout  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  square, 
times  twenty  miles  wide.  By  it.s  size  and  the  The  entrance  is  a  small  hole,  through  which 
important  changes  which  it  is  alw.ays  bringing  one  must  enter  on  hands  and  knees,  and  is  usu- 
about  in  Bering  Sea,  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  rank  ally  furnished  with  a  bear  or  deer  skin  or  a 
as  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world.  It  is  piece  of  matting  to  exclude  the  air.  Outside  of 
larger  than  the  Ganges  or  the  Orinoco,  about  this  entrance  is  a  passage-way,  hardly  larger, 
the  size  of  the  Daiiulie  or  the  La  Plata,  and  be-  which  opens  under  a  small  shed,  at  the  surface 
longs  to  that  great  family  of  northern  rivers,  "of  of  the  ground,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather, 
which  the  Obi,  Lena,  Saskatchewan,  and  ilac-  “  They  arc  alxiut  eight  feet  high  in  the  mid- 
kenzie  are  the  most  prominent  members.”  die,  but  the  eaves  are  rarely  more  than  three  or 

Tlie  five  pictures  on  this  page  of  Every  above  the  ground.  The  floor  is 

Saturday  are  from  Mr.  Dali’s  book,  and  into  three  areas  of  nearly 

the  largest  represents  Fort  Yukon.  To  the  entrance  bemg  at  the  en^ 

,  TV  II  A  11  1  •  1  mulalc  one.  This  portion  of  the  floor  is  always 

leaeh  this  post  Mr.  Dall  travelled  six  hun-  native  earth,  usually  hardened  by  constant 
dred  and  thirty  miles  in  twenty-seven  days  passing  over  it.  In  the  middle,  under  the  aper- 
in  a  hidarru,  or  skin-boat,  and  he  modestly  turc  in  the  roof,  the  fire  is  built,  and  here  are 
conles.'-es  to  having  felt  a  pardonable  pride  sometimes  placed  a  few  stones.  On  either  side 
in  being  the  first  American  to  reach  Fort  the  portion  separated  by  the  legs  litfore  mcn- 
Yukon  from  the  sea.  At  the  time  of  his  tioned  i.s  occupied  as  a  place  to  sit  and  work  in 
visit,  it  needcfl  only  a  stockade  to  complete  sleeping-place  during 

it.  The  buildings  are  thus  described: —  uight.  The  earth  is  usually  covered  with 

°  I  straw,  or  spruce  branches  when  obtainable,  and 

over  this  is 
laid  a  mat 
woven  out 
of  grass. 
Sometimes 
the  space  is 
raisi  d,  or  a 
platform  is 
built  of 
boards,  or 
logs  hewn 
flat  on  one 
side.  This 
is  a  work 
of  such  la¬ 
bor,  howev¬ 
er,  that  it 
is  seldom 
resortid  to. 
The  beds, 
which  gen¬ 
erally  con¬ 
sist  of  a 
blanket  of 
dressed 

Mount  Kennicott,  Plover  Bay. 

rabbit-skms 


“The  present  buildings  consist  of  a  large  sewed  together,  are  rolled  up  and  put  out  of 
house,  containing  six  rooms,  for  the  com-  the  way  during  the  day.  Almost  all  sorts  of 
mander ;  a  block  of  three  houses,  of  one  room  work  are  done  in  the  houses  after  the  cold 
each,  for  the  workmen ;  a  large  storehouse ;  a  weather  sets  in.” 

kitchen;  and  four  block-houses,  or  b^tions  The  .account  of  the  Indian  tribes  and 
pierced  for  musketry,  at  the  coraers  of  the  pr(>  their  habits  and  superstitions  is  very  inter- 
msed  st^kade.  (^uuide  of  the  fort  is  a  s^  important  portion  of 

house  of  two  rooms,  belonging  to  Antoine  m  .  -I  .■  .r.  •  i  i  • 

Houle,  the  interpreter.  '  ‘be  volume.  Tlie  portr.ait  ot  Tohonidola  is 

“All  the  houses  were  strongly  built,  roofed  doubtless  a  fair  sample  ot  the  better  class  ot 
with  sheets  of  spruce  bark  pinned  and  fastened  Indians.  Each  tribe  Las  its  peculiarities, 
down  by  long  poles.  The  sides  were  plastered  but  all  have  the  same  general  charactcr- 
with  a  white  mortar  made  from  shell-marl,  ob-  istics.  The  mode  of  burial  in  practice  by 
tainable  in  the  vicinity.  Most  of  the  windows  the  Ingalik  tribe  is  given  on  this  jiage. 
were  of  parchment,  but  those  of  the  command-  jyjj..  Daft  says : _ 

er’s  house  were  of  glass.  The  latter  was  pro-  ,,  m,  i  r  i.  •  •  -  i  -i  v  j 

vided  with  good  plank  floors,  and  the  doors  and  ,  **  »  P'f 

siLshes  were  nainted  red  with  ochre  The  vard  <^owbIcd  up,  on  its  side,  m  a  Ix)x  of  plank  hewed 
f  f  ^  A- f  1.1...  1./.,..,.,.,  TOi.i,  Jho.'r  out  of  spruce  logs  and  about  four  feet  long ;  this 
was  free  from  dirt,  and  the  houses,  with  their  y,  "ir.u  .u  i  .- 

white  walls  and  red  trimmings,  made  a  very  f 


was  tree  irom  airt,  ana  tne  nouses,  wun  tneir  .  ,  f  .  *^1  r  *  u  ^  r 

white  walls  and  red  trimmings,  made  a  very  <s  c  evated  several  feet  ateve  he  ground  on  four 
favorable  comparison  with  any  of  those  in  the  POf's.  which  project  above  the  colhn  or  Ik)x. 

>>  painted  with  n'd  chalk,  m 

KUasian  posts.  fiprnres  of  fur  animals,  birds,  and  Ashes.  Ac- 

This  description  will  applv  to  the  better  cording  to  the  wealth  of  the  dead  man,  a  nnm- 
class  of  bouses  in  Alaska,  such  as  were  then  «>f  articles  which  belonged  to  him  are  attached 

occupied  by  government  officials.  A  well-  |  ,4 

built  Indian  winter-house  is  represented  by  I  —m— • — I 

the  picture  of  Wolasatux’  barrabora  (Rus-  |  'll  ^  u  w  ^  P  '  | 


built  Indian  winter-house  is  represented  by 
the  picture  of  Wolasatux’  barrabora  (Rus¬ 
sian  for  the  Innuit  winter-houses).  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  dwelling  of  the  great  Innuit 
family  of  Indians  will  give  a  good  insight 
into  a  mode  of  living  which  hitherto  has 
been  unknown  to  American  citizens !  In 
speaking  of  an  Innuit  village,  Mr.  Dall 
says: — 

“It  comprises  half  a  dozen  honses  and  a 
dance-house,  built  in  the  native  fashion ;  that  is 
to  say,  half  underground,  with  the  entrance 


Ingalik  Grave. 
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to  the  coffin  or  strewed  around  it.  Some  of  i 
them  hare  kjaks,  bows  and  arrows,  huntinj;  ^ 
implements,  snowshoes,  or  even  kettles,  around 
the  grave  or  fastened  to  it ;  and  almost  invari¬ 
ably  the  wooden  dish,  or  kantdfi,  from  which  the 
deceased  was  accustomed  to  cat  is  hung  on  one  , 
of  the  posts.” 

Siuging  is  a  favorite  pastime  with  the  In-  j 
dians,  and  some  of  their  songs  are  full  of  ! 
sentiment  and  worthy  of  preservation.  Mr.  , 
Dali  gives  a  free  translation  of  one,  preserv-  , 
ing  the  original  rhythm,  and  he  says  it  is  . 
but  a  fair  sj>ecimen.  \Ve  quote  (a  part  of)  i 
it  as  a  euriositv,  and  also  as  a  really  touch-  ! 
ing  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  grave.  It  is  the  song  of  a  moth¬ 
er  hushing  her  child  to  sleep,  and  the  air  to 
which  it  was  sung  was  slow,  soft,  and  plain¬ 
tive. 

“  The  wind  blows  over  the  Yukon. 

Mjr  husband  hunts  the  deer  on  the  Koyukun  moun-  | 
tains. 

Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little  one. 

“  There  is  no  wood  for  the  fire. 

The  stone  axe  Is  broken,  my  husband  csrrirr  the  other.  | 
Where  is  the  sun-warmth  J  *  Hid  in  tlie  dam  of  the 
beaver,  waHina  the  sprina-time  ? 

Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little  one,  wake  not ! 

“  Look  not  for  ukali,  old  woman.  : 

Long  since  the  cache  was  emptied,  and  the  crow  does  | 
not  light  on  the  ridge-pole  ! 

Long  since  my  husband  departed.  Why  dues  he  wait 
ill  the  mountains ! 

Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  litUe  one,  sufUy. 

“  Where  is  my  own  ? 

Does  he  lie  starving  on  the  hillside?  Why  does  he 
linger  f 

Comes  be  not  soon,  I  will  seek  him  among  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little  otie,  sleep. 

“  The  crow  has  come,  laughing. 

His  beak  is  red,  his  eyes  glisten,  the  false  one  ! 

‘  Thanks  for  a  good  meal  to  Kuskokala  the  shaman. 

On  the  sharp  mountain  quietly  lies  your  husband.’ 

Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little  one,  wake  not 

“  ‘  Twenty  deer's  tongues  tied  to  the  pack  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders  ; 

Mot  a  tongue  in  his  mouth  to  call  to  his  wife  with. 

Wolves,  foxes,  and  ravens  are  tearing  and  fighting  fur 
morsels. 

Tough  and  hard  are  the  sinews ;  not  so  the  child  in 
your  bosom.’  I 

Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little  one,  wake  not !  ^ 

“  Over  the  monntain  slowly  staggers  the  hunter. 

Two  bucks’  thighs  on  his  shoulders,  witli  bladders  of 
fat  betweeen  them.  . 

Twenty  deers’  tongues  in  his  belt.  Oo,  gather  wood, 
old  woman  ! 

Off  flew  the  crow,  —  liar,  cheat,  and  deceiver  ! 

Wake,  little  sleeper,  wake,  and  call  to  your  father  ! 

“  He  brings  you  backfat,  marrow,  and  venison  fresh 
from  the  mountain. 

Tired  and  worn,  he  has  carved  a  toy  of  the  deer’s  horn,  i 
While  he  was  sitting  and  waiting  long  for  the  deer  on  | 
the  hillside.  i 

Wake,  and  see  the  crow,  hiding  himself  from  the  arrow  '  ' 
Wake,  little  one,  wake,  for  here  is  your  father  !  ”  j 

One  of  the  prominent  mountains  of  j 
Alaska  is  on  Plover  Bay,  and  is  called  | 
Mount  Kennicott  in  honor  of  the  natural-  i 
ist  whose  name  will  always  be  honorably 
associated  with  Alaskan  explorations.  The 
mountain  stands  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  on  the  coast,  a  harbor  that 
must  hereafter  be  a  rendezvous  for  ships  of  ; 
all  nations.  Robert  Kennicott  died  in  that  | 
far-off  region  alone.  “  His  remains  were  ' 
found  where  he  fell;  struck  down  by  dis-  . 
ease  of  the  heart,  aggravated  by  exposure,  j 
privation,  and  anxiety.  He  was  one  who 
made  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  but  even 
enemies  could  not  but  respect  the  purity  of 
motive,  the  open-handed  generosity,  the 
consideration,  almost  too  great,  for  his 
subordinates,  and  the  untiring  energv’  and 
lively  spirits  which  were  the  prominent  ] 
chai^teristics  of  the  man.  On  the  sad 
anniversary  of  his  death  we  erected,  on  the  ! 
nearest  hillock  not  swept  by  the  spring 
freshets,  a  cross,  which  was  hewn  out  by  the 
blacksmith  Paspilkoff,  and  which  upheld  a 
tablet  with  the  following  inscriptio:. :  — 

lx  Mixobt  of 
ROBERT  KENNICOTT, 

HATCULIST, 

10*0  died  near  Ikie  place, 

Map  13(*,  1806,  aged  thirty. 

On  asking  Paspilkoff  what  he  wanted  for 
his  labor  in  hewing  out  the  arms  of  the 
cross,  he  replied,  ‘  We  Russians  take  noth¬ 
ing  fw  what  we  may  do  for  the  dead ;  we 
do  not  know  when  it  may  be  our  turn.’  ” 
Mav  we  not  learn  from  the  Russians  ? 

We  commend  the  chapters  on  the  fish¬ 
eries  and  fur  trade  of  Alaska  to  those  in¬ 
credulous  Thomases  who  are  fain  to  believe 
that  Alaska  is  worthless.  Mr.  Dali’s  sta¬ 
tistics  are  wonderfully  suggestive  of  great 
things  in  store  for  the  mercantile  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  as  he 
makes  no  random  statements,  he  is  to  be 
relied  upon. 

"  In  short,”  as  Mr.  Micawber  was  wont 
to  express  it,  Dali’s  “Alaska  and  its  Re¬ 
sources”  is  a  book  to  be  purchased  and  read. 
It  is  thorough,  satisfactory,  comprehensive; 

*  I.  e.  the  warm  principle  of  the  fuiilight,  which  they 
regard  aa  a  peraonal  apir 


it  covers  new  ground,  it  is  a  contribution  to 
knowledge,  an  honor  to  its  author  and  a 
credit  to  the  country.  In  type,  paper,  bind¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  details  of  the  book-ma¬ 
ker’s  art,  it  is  simply  elegant,  and  the  sales 
must  be  large  to  remunerate  th3  publishers. 
With  the  Index  and  the  map,  the  only  map 
accurate  by  actual  survey,  tne  text  is  made 
easily  available.  We  are  indebted  to  Lee 
and  Shepard  for  the  five  plates  we  give  with 
this  article,  and  they  are  but  samples  of  the 
great  number  of  pictures  that  add  so  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the 
work. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

A  NEW  Story  is  now  being  brought  out  in  one  of 
the  London  magazines,  under  the  title  of  “  My  Un¬ 
cle,  the  Canon;  or.  The  Secret  Door.”  My  Uncle 
and  Secret  Door  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
subject  of  tliis  tale  must  be  closely  mixed  up  with 
the' mysteries  of  the  Patenbivker. 

A  BISHOP,  who  was  fond  of  shooting,  in  one  of 
his  excursions  met  with  a  friend's  gamekeeper, 
whom  he  sliarply  reproved  for  inattention  to  liis 
religious  duties,  exhorting  him  strenuously  to  “go 
to  church,  and  read  his  Bible.”  The  keeper,  in 
an  angry  mmal.  responded,  “  Why,  I  do  read  my 
Bible,  sir;  but  I  don’t  find  in  it  any  mention  of  the 
Apostles  going  a-shooting.”  “  No,  my  good  m  in, 
you  are  right,”  said  the  bishop.  “  the  shooting  was 
very  bad  in  Palestine,  so  they  went  fishing  in¬ 
stead.” 

Prince  Demidokf,  whose  death  has  just  been 
announced,  was  a  character.  The  Paris  papers  are 
full  of  stories  about  him.  Demidoff  was  frequently 
splendid.  He  once  gave  a  boy  a  napoleon  for  get- 
tipg  out  of  his  way  and  touching  his  cap,  but  he  got 
ten  napoleons’  worth  of  wit  in  return,  for  the  Joke 
lasted  him  for  frequent  repetition.  The  boy,  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  generosity,  exclaimed,  “  You  a  Uemi- 
doflf'?  —  no,  you  are  an  entire  Doft'l  ”  A  Paris 
banker  showed  Demidolf  a  pin  of  malachite,  and 
asked  him  whether  it  was  not  beautiful.  “  Very,” 
said  the  Prince;  “  I  have  a  mantelpiece  and  a  door 
made  of  exactly  the  same  quality.” 

Melancholy  Trees.  —  The  weeping  willow  and 
the  /line-apple ! 

O  Dearl  0  Dear!  —  Ought  a  letter  written  to 
Mr.  Roebuck  to  begin  with  “  Deer  Sir  ”  ? 

To  military  men.  —  May  a  ”  Vivandiere  ”  under 
twenty  be  said  to  be  in  her  “  Can-teens  ” '/ 

Italy. —  Vesuvius  is  quiet;  but  the  king  has  had 
another  “  eruption  ”  —  of  .scarlatina,  this  time! 

A  slight  difference.  —  The  letters  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  desired  the  French  nation  to 
make  use  of  at  the  plebiscite  were  not  “10  U,” 
but“OUI”! 

It’s  set  for  Twenty  Minutes.  —  A  good 
story  is  told  of  an  English  judn  visiting  a  penal 
institution,  and  being  practically  disposed,  the 
learned  judge  philautiiropically  trusted  himself  on 
the  treadmill,  desiring  the  warder  to  set  it  in  mo¬ 
tion.  The  machine  was  accordingly  adjusted,  and 
his  lordship  began  to  lift  his  feet.  In  a  few  min¬ 
ute*,  however,  the  new  hand  had  had  quite  enough 
of  it,  and  called  to  be  released,  but  this  wfis  not  so 
easy.  “  Please,  my  lord,’’  said  the  man,  “  you 
can't  get  off.  It ’s  set  for  twenty  minutes;  that ’s 
the  shortest  time  wc  can  make  it  go.”  So  the 
judge  was  in  durance  until  his  “  term  ”  expired. 

Last  month  in  an  English  court  a  legal  matter 
was  proposed  to  stand  over  till  the  1st  of  June, 
when  some  one  exclaimed  in  horror,  “  Why,  that ’s 
the  Derby!”  Calmly  and  majestically"  the  re¬ 
sponse  came:  “The  court  knows  nothing  of  the 
Derby  Day  —  but  make  it  the  2d  of  June  ”  This 
reminds  one  of  the  scene  between  Paterfamilias 
and  Young  Hopeful  reading  the  paper.  “I  am 
surprised,  Charles,”  says  the  former,  “  that  you 
should  encourage  such  a  brutal  sport  as  fighting. 
That  paper  contains  the  fullest  account,  does  n’t 
it.  of  the  contest  between  Sayers  and  Heenan? 
1  ’ll  trouble  you  for  it  as  soon  as  you  can  spare  it.” 


Kalliston.  —  To  the  beautifying  influence  of 
j  Burnett’s  Kalliston  thousands  of  ladies  owe 
the  preservation  of  their  complexions  during  the 
season.  Apply  it  in  the  evening,  and  it  will  undo 
all  the  mischief  the  wind  and  sun  may  have  done 
to  the  skin  during  the  day.  Tan,  freckles,  mor- 
phew,  redness,  prickly  heat,  blotches,  &c.,  vanish 
under  its  cooling,  purifying  operation,  like  mists 
wafted  away  by  the  breeze.  —  Com. 


Interestixcj  to  Ladies.  —  “  For  more  than 
twelve  years  a  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Blachinc 
has  been  in  constant  use  in  mv  family,  and  it  has 
given  complete  satisfaction.  Mv  wife  considers  it 
invaluable  in  the  family,  as  by  it  all  kiiaU  of  work 
can  be  done,  the  finest  fabrics,  as  well  as  the 
coarsest,  with  equal  facility.  After  long  expe¬ 
rience  of  its  excellences,  we  cordially  recommend 
it  to  our  friends  as  an  almost  indispensable  article, 
that  in  a  few  years  will  more  than  pay  its  cost.” 

JOSEPH  CASTLE,  P.  E  , 

'  Central  Philadelphia  District  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Dtsi'eitics,  mark  this.  —  Nothing  tones  the 
system  like  iron;  nothing  purifies  the  blood  like 
sulphur.  In  every  healthy  person’s  organization 
iron  is  incorporated.  Deprived  of  this  metallic 
constituent  the  digestive  apparatus  and  the  secre¬ 
tive  organs  cannot  vigorously  perform  their  func¬ 
tions.  Supply  the  loss  artificially  by  taking  Sin/- 
font!  Iron  and  Suijihur  Powdery.  *  The  sulphur 
will  purge  the  vitiative  blood  of  impurities,  the 
iron  will  invigorate  the  bloo<l-pro<lucing  organs. 
If  the  complexion  is  muddy  or  sallow  it  will  be 
rendered  fresh  and  transparent.  These  results  are 
guaranteed. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  1  Package  12  Powders,  $1; 
3  Packages,  S2.60.  Mailed  free.  Money  sent  at 
our  risk. 

HALL  Si  BUCKEL,318  Greenwich  Street,  N.Y. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


MISS  PHELPS— Hedged  In.  i  vol. 

IfiiDO.  S1.60. 

“ Should  a  woman  who  has  ‘fallen’  be  received 
liack  into  society  ?  That  is  the  problem  upon 
which  Miss  Phel|is  has  founded  her  novel.  As 
presented  in  a  novel  the  problem  is  necessarily, 
however  dramatically,  incompletely  developed  ; 
but  the  authoress  of  *  Hedged  In  ’  has  not  only 
written  eloquently  in  the  cause  of  Christian  char¬ 
ity,  in  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
of  social  problems,  but  has  wrought  fiction  im¬ 
pressively  realistic  both  as  to  character  and  situ¬ 
ation.”  —  J\rew  Orltane  Picayune. 


MURRAY  —  Music  -  Hall  Sermons. 

91.60. 

“These  discourse*  deal  with  vital  and  practical 
themes  ;  they  have  a  downright,  hearty,  manly 
earnestness  ;  they  indicate  a  close  acquaintance 
and  a  profound  sympathy  with  the  world  of  men 
and  women  a*  it  is  to-<lay  ;  they  throb  in  every 
paragraph  with  a  Christian  man’s  desire  to  see 
his  race  lifted  up  and  saved.”  —  Morning  Star. 


MOUNTPORD  — Miracles  Past  and 

I’KKSGMT.  1vol.  12mo.  »2  00. 

“  A  volume  of  scholHrly  and  interesting  religious 
speculation.  Mr.  Mountford  is  a  believer  in  the 
preternatural  cause  of  the  so-called  physical  testa 
of  spiritualism,  although  he  does  not  concede  the 
validity  of  the  claims  of  metliums  to  inspiration 
from  particular  spirits  He  also  maiutains  the 
probable  existence  of  miracles  at  the  present  day, 
aiKl  predicts  that  the  Church  of  the  future  will  he 
a  revival  of  the  early  Church,  at  its  best  estate, 
with  all  the  supernatural  manifestations  which  it 
thru  enjoyed.  The  work  shows  a  thorough  scliol-tr- 
ship  and  great  research,  and  fonns  a  vaiuable 
treatise  upon  its  subiect.''  —  Boston  Pott. 

BROOKE  —  Sermons.  $  2.ou. 

“  I  bought  Brooke's  itermons  aa  soon  as  they  came 
West,  and  value  them  very  highly.  1  think  they 
are  worthy  of  the  biographer  of  Robertson,  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  de^.  The  preacher  goes 
directly  into  his  subject,  and  talks  man-fashion 
very  much  as  Beecher  does,  and  talks,  nut  to  his 
own  sect  merely,  but  to  the  common  bead  and 
heart  of  us,  the  *  common  sense  of  most.’  ”  — 
RoBsaT  OoLLvaa. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  oa 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  dt  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dctton  a  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  A  Co.’s  Pubiications. 

Adirondaek  Adventures. 

By  Re-v.  W.  H.  H.  MI  KRAY. 

Eight  lilustrations.  9 1.60.  Tonrist't  Edition,  with 
Maps,  .'*2.00. 


“  In  the  little  book  Itefore  us.  Mr.  Murray  dcscrilws  the 
incidents  of  a  Summer’s  rambles  in  the  Adirundacks, 
spent  in  fishing  and  hunting.  To  one  immured  within 
brick  wails  it  comes  as  fresh  and  inspiriting  as  tlie  breeze 
blowing  from  the  wooded  hills.  He  not  only  tells  you  how 
to  ‘  rig  ’  a  line,  bait  a  hook,  manage  a  gun,  kill,  cure,  and 
cook  game,  with  alt  the  zest  of  the  professional  sports¬ 
man,  but  he  enters  right  into  the  heart  of  nature,  and 
pictures  her  in  all  her  varying  phases.  To  write  so 
graphically  he  must  hare  written  in  the  presence  of  na¬ 
ture . We  know  of  no  sportsman  who  writes  so 

lovingly  and  so  graphically,  unless  it  be  immortal  Kit 
North,  and  .Mr.  Murray's  trout  is  worthy  to  rank  with  tlie 
latter's  famous  capture  of  the  salmon.  There  is  the  same 
enthusiasm,  tt.e  same  graphic  description  of  details,  and 
the  same  dramatic  interest  in  each.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“  The  unmistakable  passion  for  sylvan  life  which 
breathes  in  every  line  of  this  volume  gives  it  a  genuine 
fresbiiess  and  glow  that  takes  it  entirely  out  of  the  sphere 
of  commonplace  experience  It  is  a  book  of  wonderful 
vitality,  as  natural  an  expression  of  flesh  and  blootl  as 
breatliing  or  laughing,  and  reproducing  in  its  descriptions 
both  the  sunsliine  and  the  gloom  of  the  landscape  which 
it  paints.”  —  Mew  York  Tribune. 


*,*  for  sale  by  ail  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
eei^  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Boston. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


Celebrated 


STEEL.  PENS. 


Bold  by  all  dealers  throngbont  the  worid. 


■very  Packet  bears  the  Fac-BImlle  of  his  Blgnatwe. 


MANuraoniuB’s  Wauboou, 


tl  JOHN  BTREST,  NEW  YORK. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT  *  SONS. 


the:  BKICiHT  MHE; 

A  PAPr.a  poa  all  CHiLnazx,  now  published  weekly  at 
S  1.00  a  year.  Eight  beautifully  illustratetl  pages.  No 
continued  stories.  The  very  best  writers.  I.arge  premi¬ 
ums  for  clul>s.  A  success  lieyond  all  example.  30,000 
circulation,  though  Ins  than  one  year  old.  Biweimen 
paaa.  Two  copies  of  Tna  Bsiobt  Bids,  price  9  1  00,  and 
Evzrt  Batckdav,  price  9  6.00,  to  one  address  for  9  6.00. 
WILCOX  A  ALDEN,  PubHshera,  Chicago,  III. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  ^ 

Dry  and  Fancy  Good.s, 

Lsces,  Rlhlmns,  Straw  Ooixls,  Flowers,  Hosiery,  Bmsll 
Warn,  SHAWLS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

S.  S.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

53  Tremont  Street,  Beaton. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


ALASKA 


AND 


ITS  RESOimCES. 

BY 


WM.  H.  BALL, 

Director  of  the  Scientific  Corps  of  the  late  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Expedition. 

One  Larse  Octavo  Y'olninr,  Price,  $>7.30. 


This  is  the  only  oomplete  history  of  our  newly  acquired 
possessioos  published.  The  narrative  is  one  of  actual  ex¬ 
perience  during  a  three  years’  residence  in  the  country. 
And  the  records  of  History,  Oleography,  Climate,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Fisheries,  Fur  Trade,  Geological,  Mineral,  and  other 
resources,  Natural  History,  adjacent  Territories,  and  their 
Inhabitants  arc  full  and  reliable.  The  book  is  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated  from  deiigns  by  the  author.  The  publisher!  have 
spared  no  expense  in  its  preparation,  and  confidently  offer 
it  to  the  public  not  only  aa  a  work  of  great  historical  value, 
but  also  as  a  very  elegant  siwcimen  of  book  manufacture. 


Sold  by  all  booksellers  and  sent  by  mail  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

BOSTON. 


Good  Dance  Music! 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


PARTY  DANCES  for  VIOLIN  and  PIANO. 
By  WixNiR.  Also 

WINNER’S  DANCE  MUSIC  for  FLUTE 
and  PIANO.  Price  of  each,  7-5  centa.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

NOW  READY. 

AVINNER’S  NEW  SCHOOL  for  the  PIANO¬ 
FORTE,  CABINET  ORGAN,  MELODBON,  VIOLIN, 
FLUTE,  CLARIONET,  FIFE,  FLAGEOLET,  GUITAR, 
and  ACCOKDEUN,  in  separate  books.  Price  of  each,  75 
cents.  Sent  jtnst-psid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  *  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON,  New  York. 

SSTABIJSHED  IN.  182^ 


CHICKERtNG  ft  SONS’ 


AMERICAN 

EI-A.^^O-FOIlTE8 1 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World! 


I  HATE  RECErVES 

I  74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 


IN  EVERT  INSTANCE 


THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  C0MPETIT0R8, 

w  ;2r.; 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris 


Me  Wktfiliiiton  St.,  Boitoia. 

11  E»jt  14th  St.,  New  York. 


EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 

IK 

Rral  India,  CaHhmero,  and  Summer  Shawls, 
Parts  and  DomeHttc  made  Silk  Cloaks, 
Embroidery, 

Breakfast  Jackets  In  all  colors. 
Children’s  and  Mlsaes’  Sacqnes, 
Ladles'  Spring  and  .Summer  Suits  In 
Silk,  Poplin,  Pongees,  Serges,  Piques,  Swiss 
Lawns,  Linens, 

Colored  and  Plain  Cambrics, 
Children’s  and  Misses’  white  and  colored 
Pique  Suits, 

Ladies’  and  Children’s  and  Infants’  Under¬ 
wear  In  every  style,  Ac. 

A.  T.  i^TEWART  Sc  €0., 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NEW^  YORK. _ 

PET  SEWING  MACHINE.  —  The 

Wonder  of  the  World!  Price,  S6.  Bend  9  6  by  your 
expresemsD  or  by  mail  for  one.  Call  and  see  it.  Bend 
Btampi  for  sample  of  work  and  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  PET  SEWING  MACHINE  OO., 

7  Tremont  Roir,  Boston,  Maas. 


'PAKi  cR  &  Chamber' 

.  FURNITURE.  . 


CURLYOUR  HAIR 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


The  Celebrated 

mTd  oo AiCPosxnc'ES 

WATCHES. 


FINE  HARNESS. 


The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Drood. 

Bt  ORPHEUS  C.  KERR. 

An  adaptation  written  expreaaly  for  Punchinello. 
The  drat  part  or  which  will  appear  in  No.  11,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Illuatratlona  of  Part  lat. 

The  Palatial  Residence  of  the  Adapter  at  Begad 'a  Hill, 
Ticknor's  Fielda,  N.  J.  ;  The  Adapter  at  hia  Door, 
aa  he  appears  “  Every  Saturday.” 

Price,  10  cents  per  single  copy.  For  sale  by  all  News¬ 
dealers,  or  at  the  office  of 

PUNCHINELLO  PUBLISHING  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  27S3.  83  Nassau  SU,  New  York. 


OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE, 


ElS^aLISH 

RIDING  SADDLES  &  BRIDLES, 


IOt'KWOOD  k  ROUERS  are  extensively  enga^  in  the  manufacture  of  this  remarkable  compositioD  into  their 
J  Watch-cases,  the  demand  for  which  has  so  rapidly  increased  as  to  render  necessary  the  co-operation  of  the  New 
York  Consolidated  Case  Company,  and  would  respectfully  inform  their  numerous  patrons  and  the  public  of  those 
increased  facilities  that  will  enable  them  hereafter  to  furnish  the  Oold  Composite  Watches  in  any  quantity.  Oold 
Composite,  or  low-carat  gold,  comprises  1-d  pure  gold  confused  with  ATstiaa  yeltom  nek  metal,  which  renders  the 
combination  a  precise  appearance  of  ccin  gold  throughout,  and  possessing  such  malleability  as  to  be  wrought  into 
beautiful  patterns,  and  susceptible  to  the  most  delicate  embellishments,  by  our  engravers.  These  watches  are  in  hunt¬ 
ing-cases  of  elegant  workmanship,  furnished  with  the  improved  grooved  stem,  expanded  push-pin,  and  feruled  ring, 
and  in  every  respect  a  perfect  tac-simile  of  the  best-class  American  and  English-cased  watches,  that  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  such  by  only  the  most  experienced  jeweller.  While  the  most  valuable  advantage  the  Gold  Composite 
possesses  over  all  other  gold  compositioos  is  its  perpetual  retention  of  color  and  the  imiMssibility  of  corroding.  They 
contain  fine,  hill-jewelled  movements,  especially  recommended  for  accuracy,  and  are  warranted  in  every  respect.  Re¬ 
tail  price.  Eight  Dollars.  Just  Introduced,  a  Ladies'  small  size  hunting-cased  Watc^  elaborately  enamelled  on 
the  above  metal,  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  high  cost  French  Court  Watches,  and  are  the  most  exquisite  little  presenta¬ 
tion  Watch  we  have  ever  offered.  Excellent  movements,  accurate  time,  and  for  beauty  and  style  cuinot  be  excelled 
by  any  watch  in  the  market.  This  watch,  enclosed  in  a  velvet-lineii  morocco  case,  for  9  13.00. 

The  Six-Dollar  Silveride  Watch. 

Silveride  metal  cases,  of  which  we  are  the  sole  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  bear  the  same  similarity  to  SQver, 
and  possess  the  same  advantages  as  regards  wear,  richness,  and  style  as  do  the  Gold  Composite  bear  to  gold.  ReliaUe 
and  accurate  movements  that  are  fully  warranted.  Retail  price.  Six  Dollars. 

EnKliah,  American,  and  Swiss  Watches  in  great  variety  and  at  lowest  market  rates.  Independent  Second, 
Stem-Winders,  Glass  Back  Watches,  Ac.,  Ac.  Also,  la^  assortment  of  Watch  Chains  manufactured  from  the  Lockwood 
and  Rogers  Oafd  composite-metal.  Our  trade- price  list  and  descriptive  catalogue  fiirnished  on  applicstion.  Persons 
residing  out  of  the  city  may  have  their  goods  forwarded,  C.  0.  D.,  by  express,  or  customers  at  a  distance,  wishing  to 
save  express  charges,  can  have  their  watches  carerully  packed  and  sent  safely  by  mail  by  remitting  40  cents  additional 
to  prepay  postage. 

LOCKWOOD  A  ROGERS, 

Wholesale  and  Betail  Dealers  in  Watches, 

_  _  _ 197  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


OUR  OWN  I.MPORTATION, 


JAMES  BOYD  &  SOIVS. 
27  merchants’  Row,  Boston. 


COOL  AND  BEFBESHINQ I 

IDr.  Irish’s 

OTTAWA  BEER 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY 


These  gronps,  snitable  for  Wedding 
^  Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
!  with  all  express  charges  pre-paid,  at  any 
I  point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
J  of  the  price,  viz.  from  SIO  to  S36. 

^  Send  for  lUustrated  Cata* 
®^logme  and  Price  I-Ist  to 

JOHN  BOGEBS, 

!iia  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SOUTHMAYD’S 


102  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-worms  or  Orubs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions,  and  Blotched  Disflgarations  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  contains  no 
liad  roisoa.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Better  and  Cheaper  than  Soap. 

ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


PSYCHOMANC  Y,  Fascination,  or  Soul  Charm¬ 
ing,  400  pages  CloUi.  Full  instructions  to  use  this 
power  over  men,  or  animals,  at  will,  how  to  mesmerize, 
become  trance  or  writing  mediums.  Divination,  Spiritual¬ 
ism,  Alchemy,  Philosophy  of  Omens  and  Dreams,  Brigham 
Young's  Harem,  Guide  to  Marriage,  Ac.,  all  contained  in 
this  book,  100,000  sold,  can  be  obtained  by  sending  ad¬ 
dress,  with  10  cts.  postage,  to  T.  W.  EVANS  At  CO., 
41  ^uth^th  St.,  Phila<lelpIila,_Pa^ _ 


MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 
AND  TAN. 


The  receipt,  an  entirely  New  Discovery,  for  mak¬ 
ing  straight  hair  curl,  and  remaining  so.  Mailed  for 
two  stamps.  Address 

K.  THORNTON,  Hoboken.  New  Jersey. 


USE  “PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION." 

The  only  reliable  and  Harmless  Remedy  known  to 
Bdence  for  removing  Brown  Discolorations  from  the  Face. 
Prepared  only  by  Ds.  B.  0.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Bold  by  Drunlste  everywhere. 


''^^O^STEEL.Ao. 
Depot,  211  Washington  Street,  New  York, 
and  30  Oxford  Street,  London. 


Remedy  for  Pimples. 

To  all  who  desire  it,  the  undersigned  will  mail  (free)  on 
receipt  of  6-cent  stamp,  the  recipe  and  bill  directions  for 
preparing  and  using  a  Genuine  Vegetahle  Balm 
that  will  immediately  remove  Pimples,  Freckles, 
Blotches,  Tan,  Blackworms,  ami  all  eruptions 
and  imparities  of  the  skin,  leaving  the  same  clear  with 
healthy  Glow. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  imttruetions  for  nroviding  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  head  or  smooth  fkcc . 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mall  by  ad¬ 
dressing  F.  W.  TRUER,  Chemist,  113  Broadway,  N.Y^ 

Families  TravellInK  may  secure  elegant  suites  of 
rooms,  by  telegraph,  at  the 

AmERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON, 


**  A  MBR.  SCHOOL  INST.,”  founded  1833, 
-cV.  It  a  riliabU  and  pnetieal  Educational  Buriau 
To  aid  those  who  want  well  qualified  Teachers  } 

To  repreeent  Teachers  who  setk  positions  ; 

To  give  parents  information  of  good  Schools  { 

To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Properties. 

Firrm  years  have  proved  it  efficient  In  securing  “ins 
aiGBT  Tuchu  roa  thc  mobt  plscs.” 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN,  A.  M.,  Actuary, 


Removes  Corns  withont  Pain. 

Sold  atall  dmeand  ,haestoret,  25  cputs.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trade  snpplied  by  the 
JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  CO.,  34  Pine  St ,  N.  Y. 


$2,000  A  YEAB  AND  EXPENSES 

to  agents  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACBINES.  ' 

The  beet  machine  In  the  world.  StitcA  slate  M  Utk  oidoa. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONET. 

For  farther  psrticaUn  address 
THE  WILSON  SE'WINO  MACHINE  OO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  many  persons  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  bitten  ami  cordials  of  various  kinds  “  for 
the  stomach's  sake,”  and  to  promote  digestion. 

FLEHINCi’S  GOLDEN  ALE 

is  much  more  palatable,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for 
these  purposes.  To  te  had  in  any  style  or  quantity  of 
William  J .  Smith  A  Ban.,  12  Lindall  St,  Boston,  where  also 
may  he  found  an  assortment  of  the  best  Ales  and  Porter  (for¬ 
eign  and  domestic)  and  Champagne  Cider  in  the  market 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

$300,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prises  cashed  and  information  fitmished.  The  highest 
ntes  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Oold  and  Silver, 
Qovenunent  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  A  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


with  every  convenience  for  comfort  or  luxury.  Messrs. 
Rice  have  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  landlords. 


Fisheries.— For  sale  to  the  trade.  1000  Nets  and  Seines, 
for  Brook,  River,  Lake,  or  Sea  Fishing.  50,000  Ibe.  Fish- 
Netting,  for  export  or  ilomestic  nee,  4-6  inch.  sq.  mesh, 
American  Net  and  Twine  Co.,  43  Commercial  St.,  Boston. 


to  whom  a  salary  of  If  30  a  week  and  expenses  will  he  paid. 
Addresa  F.  0.  IDTHROP  A  CO.,  Roxbnry,  Hass. 


A  WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  business 
Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  He. 


I 


'/r  N?/ 


tiVERY  SATURDAY!  AN  ItLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


ELGIN  WATCHES! 


ger  I  uiea  compresssd  air.  J\'V>  cost  for  arnmn- 
nition ;  from  one  charRinR  it  shoots  from  fivo 
to  ten  shots,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  accurate 
as  any  pistol.  A  great  favorite  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen  for  practice  and  amusement.  Price, 
9  3.60.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  9 1.36  for 
postage,  or  by  express,  C.  0.  D.,  and  charges. 

Aq*»t3  Wastkd.  P.  C.  GOHFKEY, 

110  Nassau  St.,  Boom  4,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


$10  Pci*  D0£CI1. 


Pronounced  by  Dealers  and  Connoisseurs  throughout  the 
country  to  be  the  BEST  TIME-EiSEPERS  now  oBered  to 
the  public  for 

LADIES’  OR  GENTLEMEN’S  VSE. 
They  combine  improvements  not  found  in  any  other 
lYatcbes,  of  dther  Foreign  or  American  moke.  Ladies 
desirous  of  purchasing  a  handsome,  strong,  and  correct 
time-piece,  will  find  the  elegant  Watch  bearing  the  trade¬ 
mark  of 

“LADY  ELGIN” 

to  be  all  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jesreller  for 
the  LADY  ELGIN. 

No  MoTements  Retailed  by  the  Company. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  be  for¬ 
warded  bee  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  CONFANT, 

159  A  161  Lake  SL,  ChicaKoi 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Fit  for  a  Gentleman’s  Table. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  &  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


For  ten  years  past  we  hare  been  using  in  our  establish¬ 
ment  lYheeler  &  Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines,  and  also 
Sewing  Machines  of  other  manufheturers  ;  and  after  to 
many  years  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Wheeler  &  Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines  are  greatly  ompe- 
rtor  to  all  others. 

All  the  parts  of  their  mechanism  are  so  strong  (hat 
the  expense  for  repairs  is  merely  a  trifie.  Besides,  they 
can  execute  a  larger  variety  of  sewing  than  all  other 
machines.  The  simplicity  of  their  mechanism  makes 
the  repairs  easy ;  they  do  net  tire  the  operator,  and  make 
very  little  noise  in  rwning.  In  a  word,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  value  to  persons  in  want  of  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines. 

SISTER  DOROTIIEE, 
Congregation  of  Abtre  Dame,  Montreal. 


the  blees  patent 

Noiseless, 

Unk-Illotion,  Eioek-Stitch, 

SEWING  MACHINE 


Guitarists,  send  for  a  catalogue  of  the  latest 
Guitar  Music.  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  to 
any  address.  W.  L.  HAYDEN,  120  Tremont  Sf.,  Roston. 


Challenges  the  world  in  perfection  of  work,  strength  and 
beauty  of  stitch,  durability  of  construction,  and  rapidity 
of  motion. 

Call  and  examine  •,  and,  for  agencies  and  circulars,  ap¬ 
ply  at  6‘.£3  Broadway,  New  York. 


SCUOOL  FURNITURE  OF  ALL  MODERN 
STYLES  '  at  prices  to  suit  all.  Catalogues  sent  for 
10  cts.  J.  W.  ScsERMiiiUiOBN  A  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

'  14  Bond  St.,  Men)  York. 


BostonTurkishBatlis 

WASHINGTON  STKEET, 

(BetWkin  Newton  and  Ritland.) 

A  A  largest  and  ix'st  in  New  Eng- 

~  ^Hland.  Preventive  —  restorative  — 
luxurious  !  Ladies  —  10  A.  M.  to 
1  P.M.  Oentlemen  —  6  to  81  A.  M., 
2tog  P.  M.,and  Hon  Wednes- 

day  and  Saturday  evenings. 

L  L.  DEAN,  51.  D.,  Manager. 


A  Libraiy  of  Education, 

*  FBOU  TBB 

Best  Writers  of  all  Countries. 


Vol.  I.  —  Locke’s  ThouKkts  on  Education. 

Vol.  II.  —  Locke’s  Essays  on  Study  and 
Reading ;  Milton’s  Epistle  on  Eaucation,  with  Lives  of 
Locke  and  Milton. 

Vol.  III.  —  Horace  Mann’s  Papers  on  the 
Study  of  Physiology  in  Schools. 

'Va*.  nr.— 9wi9Mdk  Mktwwrsity  AMwemesi 

G)  Mill,  on  lilsrary  and  Sdenttfle  Education  (  (2) 
FaorDE,  on  Hand-work  before  Head-work  i  (3)  Oarltlx, 
tm  the  Choice  of  Books. 

Vol.  V.  —  The  Bible  In  the  Public  Schools 
—  the  Opinioas  of  Individuals  and  of  the  Press,  with  Ju¬ 
dicial  Decisioas.  , 

Vol.  VI.  —  nie  Bible  In  tbe  Public  Schools, 
Part  II.,  containing  the  AddreMes  of  A.  D.  Mato  and 
Thomas  Vicxiis,  of  Cincinnati. 

OOur  Volnmu,  in  preparation,  mil  be  duly  announced. 

It  is  our  design  to  make  Complith  axd  SrAHPAao  Em- 
noils  of  the  works  of  Educational  writers  of  Eminenee, 
and  reduce  the  ooet  to  a  minimum.  We  have  adopted  a 
model,  very  Buocessbtl  In  France,  which  puts  the  piquets 
of  the  best  minds  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Price  — Twimtt-Fits  Csmts  a  volume,  post-paid. 

J.  W.  SCHERMEBHOBN  &  CO., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


PKANG’S  Celebrated  Chromos,  are  for  sale  in  all  art -storee  throughout  the  world. 

PKANG'S  Latest  Publications  >  Qcxkii  or  the  Woods,  Uttle  Bo  Peep,  Fibst  Lesson  ih  Mcsio. 
PBANG'S  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW  BOOKS 


IN  PRESS, 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  DURING  MAY  AND 


Brown  &  Rogers, 


SHIRTS!  SHIRTS!  SHIRTS! 


JUNE,  1870, 


25  PER  CENT  CHEAPER  THAN  BROAD¬ 
WAY  CHARGES. 

JT.  W.  JOHIVSTOIV, 

260  Grand  Street,  New  York, 
Shirt-maker  and  dealer  in  Hosiery  and  Men’s  FumishiDg 
Goods,  offers  custom  Dress  Shirts,  made  to  measure  from 
Wamsutta  or  New  York  Mills  Muslins,  and  Richardson 
and  5Iatier’8  Linsns  for  bosoms,  bom  930  to  930  per 
deeen. 

Six  good  Dress  Shirts,  bom  stock,  99  to  $12. 

Gentlemen  residing  outside  of  New  York  can  send  the 
following  measure  :  Sixe  of  collar  worn  {  meaxure  bom 
centre  of  back  along  arm  to  knuckles  of  small  finger  { 
around  chest,  waist,  and  wrist ;  say  hour  many  plaits, 
and  whether  for  studs  or  buttons,  and  kind  of  wrist. 
J.  W.  J.  guarantees  not  only  tbe  quality  but  tbe  fit  of  these 
shirts,  they  being  cut  upon  scientific  London  principles. 

All  styles  of  Gents’  Collars,  Scarfs,  Neelies, 
etc.,  and  all  favorite  makes  of  underwear  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  constantly  on  hand. 


PROVIDENCE,  .  .  BHODE  ISLAND. 


JtEADE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.- 

Br  Chablxs  Reads.  Household  Edition  in  1  vol , 
16mo.  Price,  81.00.  Uniform  with  the  Il.)uss. 
hold  Edition  of  Charles  Reaile’s  Novels.  (Dy  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.)  [Imme¬ 
diately.] 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents 


Soientiflo  Results  of  a  Journey  in 
Brazil. 

By  Locis  Aoassiz  and  his  Travelling  Companions. 
Comprising  The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography 
.  of  tbe  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Brasil.  By  Cii.  Feed. 
•  Haett.  Professor  of  Geology  n  Cornell  University. 

With  100  Illustrations  and  Maps.  1  vol.  Svo. 
.  96.00. 


EXCELLBNT  BEEF  TEA 

At  two  eents  per  cup  made  in  two  minutes  bom  tbe  gen¬ 
uine  Texan  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  Is  tbe 
best  and  cheapest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  &c.,  Ac.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years.  Forty-five  pounds  of  pime  beef 
coDoentrated  into  one  pound.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
travellers,  and  ail  persons  requiring  nourishment. 

For  nle  by  druggists  and  fine  grocers,  and  by 
A.  GLANZ,  Sole  Agent,  194  William  St,  N.  Y. 


Having  aeocMtothe 

Gorham  IVIfg.  Co.” 

daily  and  careful  atteatioa  is  given  to  tbe  aelectioa  of 
osebd  and  Artistic  Wares  of  tbe  latekdengns,  which  en- 
abiet  them  to  exhibit  an  narivaUed  aatortment  at  prices 
tbe  lowest 


Waltham  Watches, 

IN  2-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Merchants,  Clerks,  and  ProCetskmal  Men. 

Waltham  Watches, 

m  3-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Farmeri,  Carpenters,  and  other  Mechanics. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  4-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Mariners,  Soldiers,  and  Expressmen. 

Waltham  Watches. 

IN  &-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Conductors,  Engineers,  and  Baggagemen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  O-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Miners,  Lumbermen,  and  Stage  Drivers. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  g-OZ.  CASES, 

For  all  who  wish  something  VERY  aabstantlsl. 

Ail  tbe  above  are  described  in  our  Ptioe  List  Write 
fnr  it  as  follows :  — 

Messrs.  HOWARD  k  CO.,  No.  786  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  Price  List  of  WALTHAM 
WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  in  Evebt  Satcedat. 

Sign  Name  and  Address  in  Feu. 

And  yon  will  receive  it,  post-paid,  by  return  mail.  It 
gives  all  the  information  you  desire,  ai^  expiains  our  plan 
of  sending  Watches  by  Express  without  any  risk  to  tbe 
purchaser. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer. 

Translated  by  Wiluam  Ccllen  Betant.  Volume 
Second,  completing  the  Work.  Octavo.  8  5.00. 

The  Two  Volumes  bound  m  Half  Calf,  price 

820. 


Agents  wanted— For  women  of  new 

YORK  1  Or,  Social  Lite  in  the  Great  Citt.  A 
book  for  ali  who  sre  laboring  for  the  elevation  of  mankind 
and  desire  a  higher  standard  of  public  morals.  From  a 
MNNal  ttaad-point  the  author  has  unveiled  every  class  of 
Eoeiety, — rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  good  and  bad, —  and 
agents  oan  get  hold  of  no  better  book  to  sell.  740  pages, 
nice,  83.26  ;  60  to  Agents.  Address 

NEW  YORK  BOOK  CO., 

145  NasBau  St.,  New  York. 


THE  NOVELTY  JOB 
PBINTINO  PRESS  b 
^  ebeapek  pmm 

ever  made,  with  wUeb  to  DA 
YOUR  OWN  PKWT. 
ING,  and  is  ssooud  to  none 
for  the  use  afGaaerml  Job 
PrlBtera.  Ineomparably 
•  the  best  present  that  could  be 

madetoaboyor^L  Prices 

_ _  of  Presaea,  f  15,  839, 

833,  836.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testimonials  and 
8peciffieoiaftypeaDdprinting,toBENJ.  O.  WOODS, 
Manufsetorer,  361  FsosaAL  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York  ; 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  k  LUDWIG  917  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  i  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago,  III.  “The  press  gives  entire  satisfaction.’’  — 
J.  A.  Walker,  Pentaeola,  Fla.  “  Equal  to  any  other  press 
in  its  ability  to  do  good  srork.” — Amoriem  Union,  Macon, 
Oa.  “Hm  supplied  that  long-felt  want,  —  a  simple, 
strongj^well-ftniiMd,  and  low-priced  press.’’  —  John  Cuo- 
sone,  Olen  Allen,  Va.  “  It  does  all  that  it  is  promised  to 
do.” — Entorpriee,  MeMbmuille,  Tenn. 


The  Seat  of  Empire.  *  *  ‘ 

By  Charles  i  Casleton  Corns  {“  Caeleton.”) 
-  With  Original  Illustrations  and  ■  Maw.  1  vol. 
,  16mo.  81.60.  , 


mODnOnnnee  5  Ulustnted  Price  List  sent 
inibnUOuUrCOsi  free  on  applicaUon. 

T.  11.  .M(  ALLISTRK,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Henry  Esmond  and  Lovel  the  Wid¬ 
ower. 

By  W.  M.  Thacexrat.  Illustrated  Library  Edi¬ 
tion.  With  14  Illustrations  by  Oeoroe  dc'Mai’kiks 
and  the  Author.  1  vol.  12ino.  8  2.00 

This  Volume  completes  the  lUnstrated  t.ihrary 
Edition  of  Thackoray’s  Mottle,  uniform  wiilt  Diek- 
ent,  S^U,  and  Oeorgt  Eliot  , 


TRIED,  TESTED,  AND  APPROVED  for 
forty  years — Tbe  Vegetable  I’ulmonary  Balaam.  Get  the 
genuine.  Prices,  8 1  and  60  cents.  _ 


•y _ grant  cigar  tip, 

■  t  Samples,  60  cents. 

A.  GRANT.  Box  2488,  N.Y.  P,  0. 


BRET  H ARTE— The  Lack  of  Roaring 

CAMP,  and  other  Sketches.  1  voL  lOmo.  8 1.60“ 
,  **  Tbe  very  spirk  of  early  CaUfomia  life  Mr.  Harte 

has  caught,  and  the  characters  who  gave  it  its 
peculiarities  he  has  sketched  with  a  genius  as 
fresh  and  original  as  the  life  and  tbe  characters. 
Those  sketches  have  the  ease  of  real  power,  and 
we  are  able  to  see  and  feel  without  effort.  The 
quality  of  the  humor,  too,  is  delicious.  But 
what  commends  them  and  makes  their  great 
popularity  after  all,  is  the  humanity  that  per¬ 
vades  them.  The  poor  devils  of  these  sketches 

*  are  not  bad  all  through . We  do  not  need 

to  tell  our  readers  that  the  whole  book  is  thorough¬ 
ly  delightful,  and  that  the  short  stories  of  it  have 
not  been  ezoelied  by  any  short  stories  ever  written 
in  America.”  —  Harlftn^  Courant, 


HAWTHORNE'S  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

Passages  from  the  English  Hote- 

Books  - 

•  or  Nathaniel  HAWTROSNk.  2  vols.  18mo,  94.00. 
‘  Uniform  with  Hawthorne’s  Works.  [On  ^turday. 


lv*'^UR.eD, 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

,  134  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Send  10  cents  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  and  after  cure. 
DR.  SHERMAN,  697  Breadway,  cor.  4th  St,  New  York 


785  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Formerly  of  No.  619  Broadway.) 
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